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THE CAGED BIRD. 


A little bird dwelt in a close-barred cage ; 
(Ah, me! how dreary a cage must be !) 

Sang patient there as a prisoned sage ; 
(But, oh! the greenwood Is fair to see !) 


The summer-time came to the buds and flowers, 
(Ah! what io a cage may summer be !) 

And decked with sunshine the dland bowers ; 
(And sunny greenwood is fair to see !) 





The little bird’s cage it hath lost a bar! 
(Poor prison an unbarred cage may be!) 

The bird flew forth to the woods afar ; 
(And oh! the greenwood is fair to see!) 


The little bird sang through the livelong day, 
i sin such songster in cage should be !) 

*Mid woodland mates, and as blithe as they ; 
(Heigho! the woodland is fair to see!) 


The autumn wind swept through the woodland bowers, 
(How close and stifling a cage must be !) 

And white clouds scattered the driving showers ; 
(Yet oh! the greenwood is fair to see !) 


The little bird said: “ In my safe, warm cage”’ 
Ane safe enough, sooth, a cage may be!) 
I'll shelter seek from the tempest’s rage ; 
(Ab, me! the greenwood is fair to see !) 


The sunshine came forth when the storm was past, 
(Poor home in sunshine a cage must be !) 

But the cage was close, the bars were fast i 
(Poor bird! the greenwood is fair to see !) 


The little bird pined, and it drooped and died ; 
(Fit place to die in a cage may be !) 

Its mates sang shrill through the woodlands wide 
( Heigho! the greenwood is fair to see !’’) 





THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unsbadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the syren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living geo no more unfurl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

y= poy Mery on ys ae = © Goel, 

the tenant sha w ell, 

Before thee ay 

Its irised ceiling rent, ite suniess ~rypt unsealed | 

Ld 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That epread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up ites idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Ohild of the wandering ava, 
Cast from ber lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn | 
While on mine ear it rings, 


Through the deep caves of thought I hear @ voice that sings : 


Bulld thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 


Leave thy low-vaulted Fy 
Let each new temple, nobler the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 


Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 


—_—— 


THE INTERPRETER. 


CHAPTER XLV.--RETRIBUTION, 


Monthly, 





beg after carriage drove from Edeldorf to the foot of the Walden- 
berg, deposited its living freight in a picturesque gorge or cleft of 
the mountain, where the only road practicable for wheels and axles ter- 


minated, and whence the 
to perform the remainder 


ings ; 


, however luxurious, must be content 
his journey on foot, A hearty welcome and 


mptuous breakfast at the castle had commenced the diy's proceed- 


t Madame de Rohan had kept ber room on the plea of indisposi- 


tion, and the only ladies aT | were the Princess and the Countess 


Valerie. Victor was in un 


ts, a strange, wild happiness lighted 
ye and spread a halo 1 his features; but he was absent and 


watched the two with a painful interest, all the keener that m u- 
an byw not yet arrived, and thatthe eonfidence in my ~ Ay men 
which had supported me the previous evening was now rapidly desertin 


me, as I reflected on the violence of my friend’s fatal attachment, 

the character of her who was his destiny. If! should fail in z 
him, as was more than , what would be. the result? t ought 
I todo next? I bad assumed a fearful 


a 
to shrink from it. Valérie was fond poem 


a yet I determined 
-humoured as usual, It 


accompany the sportsmen | shooting apparatus generally, in 


castle. The plan originated with Valorie, who thus enjoyed more of her 
lover’s suciety. Nor did it meet with the slightest opposition from Vic- 
| tor, who, contrary to his usual custom of riding on horseback to the 

mountain, starting after all his guests were gone, and then galloping at 
| to overtake them, had shown no disinclination to make a fourth in 

his own barouche, the other three places being occupied by an Austrian 
grandee and Prince and Princess Vooqsal. Had he adhered to his usual 
custom, the Zingynie would have met him before he reached the lodge. 
English thorough-bred horses, harnessed to carri of Vienna build, 


it seemed but a short drive to more than one couple of our party when 
we reached the apot at which our day’s sport was likely to commence, 
A merry, chattering, laughing group we were, On a level picco of 
ponsward, overshadowed by a few gleaati fir-trees and backed by the 
luff rise of the copse-clothed mountain, lounged the little band of gen- 
tlemen for whose amusement all the preparations had been made, whens 
| yom | of eye and readiness of finger were that day to be tested by the 

downfall of bear and wolf, deer and wild-boar, not to mention such ig- 
noble game as partridges, woodcocks, quail, and water-fowl, or such in- 
ferior vermin as hawk and buzzard, marton and wild-cat, all of which 
| denizens of the wilderness were to be found in plenty on the Waldenberg. 
| A aye assemblage it was, consisting as it did of nearly a score of 
, the first noblemen in Hungary—men who bore the impress of their stain- 
less birth not only in chivalry of bearing and frank courtesy of manner, 
| but in the handsome faces and stately frames that had come down to them 
direct from those mailed ancestors whose boast it used to be that they 
were the advanced guard of Germany and the very bulwarks of Christen- 
dom. AsI looked around on their nappy smiling faces and graceful, en- 
ergetic forms, my blood ran cold to thin how the lightest —- of one 
frail woman might bring every one of those noble heads to the block ; 
how, had she indeed been more or less than woman, @ cross would even 
now be attached to every one of those time-honoured names on thal fatal 
list which knows neither pity nor remorse, And when I looked from 
those unconscious men to the fair arbitress of their fate, with her little 
French bonnet and coquettish dress, with her heightened colour and 

lossy bair, | thought, if the history of the world were ever laid 
_ what a strange history it would be, and how unworthy we should 
find had been the motives of some of the noblest actions, how paltry the 
agonoy by which some of the greatest convulsions on record had been 
elfecte 

She was fastening Victor's powder-horn more securely to its string, and 
I remarked that her flogers trembled in the performance of that simple 
office, She looked wistfully after him, too, as he waved his hat to bid her 
adieu, and stood up in the carriage to watch our ascending party long 
after she had started on her homeward ume. She who was generally 
80 proud, so unde ve, 80 not to commit herself by word 
or deed! vould it have been @ presentiment ?- I felt angry with ber 
ou ; alas! alas! my Anger had passed away long before the sun went 

own, 

“Help me to place the guns, Vere,” said Victor, in his cheerful, 
affectionate voice, as we toiled together up the mountain-side, and 
reached the first pass at which it would be necessary to station a sports- 
man, well armed with rifle and smooth-bore, to be ready for whatever 
might come. “I can depend upon you, for | know your shooting ; so I 
shall put you above the waterfall. Vocqsal and I will take the two cor- 
ners just below ; and if there is an old boar in the Waldenberg, he must 
come to one of us. I expecta famous day’s sport, if we manage it well. 
I used to say “ Vive la guerre,’’ Vere—don't you remember? but it’s “ Vive 
la chasse’ now, and has been for a long time with me.” 

He looked so happy i he was so full of life and spirits, I could not 
help agreeing with his head forester, a tall, stalwart Hungarian, who 
followed him about like his shadow, when he muttered, “It does one 
good to see the Count whea he gets on the mountain. He is like himself 
now. 

Meanwhile the beaters, collected from the neighbouring Vag many and 
who had been all the previous day fe contracting the large circle 
they bad made, so as to bring every head of game, and indeed every liv- 
ing thing, from many a mile round, within the range of our fire-arms, 
might be heard drawing nearer and nearer, their shrill voices and discor- 
dant shouts breaking wildly on the silence of the forest, hitherto uninter- 
rupted, save by the soft whisper of the breeze or the soothing murmur of 
the distant waterfall. Like the hunter when he hears the note of a hound, 
and pe 7 his ome, and snorts “ jy = bo be | excitement, as — Bee 
many of my fe ra ory =o cbange colour fidget upon posta ; 
for Well they knew that jong before the beaters’ ory smites upon the ear, 
it is time to expect the light bounding gambol of the deer, the stealthy 
gallop of the wolf, the awkward advance of the bear, or the blunderin 
rush of the fleroe wild boar himself; and as they were keen and experi- 
enced sportemen, heart and soul in the business of the day, their quick 

lances and eager attitudes showed that each was determined no inatten- 

ion on his own part should baulk bim of bis prey, 

One by one, Victor placed them in their respective situations, with a 
yest and a kind word and » cordial amile for each, Many a hearty friend 
remarked that day bow Count de Roban’s voloo was 
even more fascinating than usual, his whole bearing more full of energy 
and happiness and a thorough enjoyment of life. 

At last be had placed them all but Ropsley and myself, and there was 
no time to be lost, for the ory of the beaters came louder and louder on 
the breeze ; and already @ scared buzzard or two, shooting rapidly over 
our heads, showed that our neighbourhood was disturbed, the game 
of every description must ere long be on foot, 

“ Take the Guardaman above the waterfall, Vere, and put bim by the 
old oak-tree,” sald Victor, fanning his brow with his hat after bis exer- 
tlons. “ He can command both the from there, and get shooting 
enough to remind bim of Sebastopol, You take the glade at the foot of 
the bare rock, Keep well under cover, 1 have seen two boars there al- 
ready this season, I shall stay here opposite the Prince, Halloa! Vooq- 
sal, where are you?” 

“ Here!’ replied that worthy from the opposite side of the torrent, 
where he had ensconced himself in a secure and secret nook, command- 
ing right and left an uninterrupted view of two long narrow vistas in 
the forest, and promising to afford an excellent position for the use of 
that heavy double-barrelled rife which he bandied with a skill and 
precision the result of many a year’s practice and many a triumphant 








“Calike the younger sportemen, Prince Vooqsal’s movements were 
marked by a coolness and confidence which was of itself sufficient to pre- 
dicate success. He had taken off the resplendent wig which adorned his 
“ imperial front’’ immediately on the departure of ladies, and trans- 
ferred it to the capacious pockets of a magnificent green velvet shooting- 
coat, rich in gold embroidery and filagree buttons of the same precious 
metal. Its place was supplied by a black skull-cap, surmounted by a 
wide-brimmed, low hat. On the branches of the huge old tree under 
which he was stationed he had kung bis powder-horn, loading-rod, and 
positions as to ensure replenishing 











none of them being drawn by less than four, make light of distance, and | naire. Don’t sh 


gayer, bie manner | feo 


to the trysting-place at the foot of the mountain and then return to the | his trusty rifle with the utmost rapidity ; and apinpotening nam from 
ec 


| bis belt, he had stuck it, like a Scottish Highiander, in his right boot, 
| Since his famous encounter with the bear at this very spot, the Prince al- 
| ways liked to wear his“ best friend,” as he called it, in that place. These 
| arrangements belug concluded to his own satisfaction, he took a foodly- 

sized — from his pockets, and after a hearty pall at its con- 
tents, wiped his moustache, and looked about him with the air of a man 
who had made himself thoroughly comfortable, and was prepared for any 
emer, 


ney. 

=) am, Victor,” he shouted once more, “ established en faction- 
oot point-blank this way, and keep perfectly quict after 

you hear the action has commenced.” 

Victor lw hingly promised compliance, and Ropsley and I betook 
ourselves, with all the haste we could make, to our respective posta. 

It was a steep, though not a long climb, and we had little breath to 
spare for conversation. Yet it seemed that something more than the ex- 
hausting nature of our exercise sealed our lips and checked our free in- 
terchange of thought. There was evidently something on Ropsley’s 
mind ; and he, too, appeared aware that there was a burden on mine. It 
was not till I reached the old oak-tree at which he was to be stationed, 
and was about to leave him for my own place, that he made the slightest 
remark, Then he only said— 

“ Vere, what's the matter with De Rohan? There's eomething very 
queer about him to-day ; bave you not observed it?” 

I made some excuse about his keen zest for Held-sports, and his bospita- 
ble anxiety that his guestafshould enjoy their share of the day’s amusement, 
but the weight at my heart belied my commonplace words, and when 1 
reached the station assigned me I sank dowa on the turf, oppressed and 
cruched by @ foreboding of some sudden and dreadful evil. 

Soon a shot far off at the extreme edge of the wood warned me that 
the sport had commenced ; another aud yet another followed in rapid 
succession, Branches began to rustle and dry twigs to crack as the 
larger game moved onwards to the fatal olrele. A flue brown bear came 
shambling clumsily along within twenty yards of my post ; I hit him in the 
shoulder, and, watching him as be went on to mark bail had taken ef- 
fect, saw him roll over and over down the steep mountaln-side, at the same 
moment that the crack of Ropsley’y unerring rifle reached my ear, and a 
light puff of smoke from the same weapon curled and clung around the fir- 
trees above his hiding-place, A ‘ Bravo’’ of encouragement sprang to 
my lips, but I checked it as it rose, for at that instant an enormous wild. 
boar emerged from the covert in front of me ; he was trotting along lei- 
surely enough, and with an undignified and ungracetul movement suffl- 
ciently ludicrous, but his quick eye must have caught the gleam of my 
rifle ere 1 could level it, for he stopped dead short, turned aside with an 
angry grunt, and dashed furiously down the bill towards the waterfall. 
“ Hox forward!” shouted I, preparing to follow the animal, but in afew 
moments a shot rang sharply through the woodlands, snoceeded almost 
instantaneously by another, and then a scream—a long, full, wild, ear- 

soream! And then the ghastly, awful silence that seems to tell 
so m I knew it all along before 1 reached him, and yet of those 
few minutes I have no distinct recollection. There was a group of tall 
figures looking down ; @ confused mass of rifles, powder-horns, and shoot- 
ing-gear ; a hunting flask lying white and glittering on the green turf 
and an old woman with a bright handkerchief kneeling 
over something on the ground. Every one made way for me to they 
seemed to treat me with a strange awe-stricken respect— ps they 
koew I was his friend, his oldest triend—and there he lay, the brave, the 
bright, the beautiful, stretched at his length, stone dead on the cold earth, 
shot through the heart—by whom? by Prince Vooqsal. 

J might have known there was no . I had heard such screams 
before cleaving the roar of battle—death shrieks, that are only forced 
from man when the leaden ger has hed the very well. g of 
his life. I need not have taken the cold clammy h in 
opened his dress, and looked with my own eyes upon the blue livid mark, 
I. was all over ; there was no more hope for him than for the dead who 
have lain a hundred years in the grave. This morning he was Countde 
Roban ; Victor de Rohan my dear old friend, 1 thought ofbim « merr 
blue-eyed child, and then I wept; and my head got better, and so 
learned by degrees what had happened. 

The boar bad dashed down at speed toward the waterfall, He had 
crossed the range of Count de Rohan’s rifle, but the Couric—and on this 
fact his forester laid great stress—the Count had missed his aim, and 
the animal almost instantaneously turned towards l’rince Vooqaal. Tho 
Prince's rifle rang clear and true ; with his usual oovl precision he had 
waited notil the quarry was far past the line of his friend’s ambush, and 
had pulled the eer in perfect confidence as to the result, He, too 
had failed for once in the very act of skill on which he so prided himself, 
Ilia ball missing the game had struck against the hard knot of an old 
tree beyond it, and glancing thence almost at right angles, had lodged 
in poor Victor's heart at the very moment when the exhausted Zingynie, 
at ring with fatigue, had reached his post, murmuring a few hoarse 
vente of warning, and an entreaty to abandon the sport only for that 
day. As he turned to greet her, the fatal messenger arrived, and with 
4 convulsive bound into the alr, and one loud scream, he fell dead at her 





t, 
Old Prince Vooqeal seomed atterly stupiiied. He could neither be 
prevailed upon to quit the body, nor did it seem possible to make him 
comprehend exactly what bad hap; and the share which ho bad 
himself borne so unwittingly in the dreadful catastrophe. The Zingynle, 
on the contrary, although pale as death, was composed and almost ma- 
jontic In hor grief, To her it was the fulfilment of a propheay—the 
course of that destiny which Is not to be checked nor stayed. sho 
followed the body, with head erect and measured tread, she looked 
neither to right nor left, but her black eyes flashed with awful brilliance 
as she fastened the dilated orbs on what once been Victor de Roban, 
and murmured in a low chant words which I now remembered, for the 
first time, to have heard many years before, words of which I now knew 
too well the gloomy i . “ Birth and Burial—Birth and Burial 
—Beware of St. Hubert’s Ae 

Bo we bore him down to Edeldorf, slowly, tolemnly, as we bear one to 
his last resting-place, Down the beautiful mountain-wide, with its russet 
copsewood, and its fine old oaks, and its brilliant clothing of autumnal 
beauty ; down the white sandy road between the vine-gardens, with 
their Tigtsome foliage ont ee | gg ot Sais geges, and -— 
buxom peasant-women, an y, happy n, even B 
and noisy, but hushed and herver bound 0 they stopped to look and 
learn ; down across the long level plain, where the flocks were feedin 
securely, and the cattle stood dreamily, and clouds of insects danced an 
hovered in the beams of an afternoon sun. Slowly, rolemnly, we wound 
across the plain; slowly, solemnly, we reached the wide park-gates. 
A crowd of mourners gaihering as we went, followed eager and silent in 
the rear. Slowly, solemnly, we filed up the long avenue between the 
acacias, bearing the lord of that proud domain, the last of the de Robans 
Teo ladies were walking in the as we approached the house : I 

wo were Wi g : 

caught sight of their white Pee, anh had themselves perceived 
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Bye Aloion. 





our ghastly train. They were Constance De Rohan and, Rose, Princess 
Voeqsal. 

T a was deep and holy mourning, there were bitter scalding tears 
that night in the Castle of Edeldorf. On the morrow, when the sun rose 
there was one broken heart within its walls. 

CHAPTER XLVIL—V VICTIS ! 

Valérie de Rohan is Mrs, Ropsley now ; she bas dropped the rank of 
Countess, and prides herself upon the facility with which she has adopted 
the character of an English matron. She speaks our language, if any- 
thing, a little less correctly than when I knew her first; never shakes 
hands with any of her male acquaintances, and cannot be brought to 
take a vehement interest in Low Church bishops, parliamentary mojori- 
ties, or the costly shawls and general delinquencies of her pretty next- 
door neighbour, whose private history is no concern of yours or mine. 

In all other respects she is British enough to be own grand-daughter to 
Boadicea herself. Sbe makes her husband’s breakfast punctually at ten ; 
comes down in full morning toilet, dressed for the day, br.nging with her 
an enormous bunch of keys, such as we bachelors ecrutinize with myste- 
rious awe, and of the utility of which, inasmuch as they are invariably for- 
gotten and left on the breakfast-table, we nourish vague and secret 
doubts ; further, she studies Shakspeare and Burke (not the statesman, 
but the compiler of that national work which sets forth the pedigrees of 
peers and baronets and honourable ieurs aad 1 ) with divi- 
ded ardour, and although she thinks London a little ¢riste, believes her 
own house in Belgravia to be a perfect paradise, and loves its lord and 
hers with a pure, simple, and entire devotion. Mrs. Ropeley is very 
happy, and so is he. : 

Pe be boy is father to the man.’ I can trace in the late Guardsman 
who relinquished his profession at the Peace—the same energy, the same 
calculating wisdom, the same practical good sense, that distinguished his 
youth ; but he has lost the selfishness which made his evlier character so 
unamiable, and has acquired in its stead an enlarged view of the duties 
and purposes of life, a mellower tone of thought, a deeper sense of feel- 
ing as to its pleasures and its pains, He has discovered that the way to 
be happy is not to surround oneself with a rampart of worldly wisdom, nol 
to cover the human breast with a shield of cynical defiance which ery 
fails at its need, but to take one's share manfully and contentedly of the 
roses as of the thorns —no more ashamed to luxuriate in the fragrance of 
the one, than to wince from the sharp points of the other. He eutered on 
life with one predominant idea, and that one perhaps the least worthy of 
all those which sanguine boyhood purposes so ardently to itself; but he 
had purposs and encrgy, and though self was his idol, he worshipped with 
@ perseverance and consistency worthy of a better cause, Circumstances, 
which bave warped so many to evil, resoucd him at the turning point of 
his destiny, When he met Valorie at Vienna, he was rapidly hardening 
juto « bold, bad man, but the affection with which she inspired him saved 
him, as such affection has raved many @ one before, from that most dan- 
gerous state of all in which he Hos who has nothing to care for, nothing 
to hope, aud consequently nothing to fear, Ob! you who have it in your 
power to save the fallen. think of this, How slight is the cable that 
tows many a goodly vessel into port; what a mere thread will buoy up 
« drowalng man ; do pot stand on the bank and wag your heads, and aay, 
“I told you so; etreteh but a little dnger, throw him the rope that lies 
to your hand; nay, think it no shame to wet your feet and bring him 
geatly and tenderly ashore, for ls he not your brother? 

The good work that Valérlo’s influence had begun, was perfected by 
the hardships and horrors of the Crimean campaign, No man could wit- 
ness the sufferings #0 cheerfully borne, or take his share in the kindly of- 
flees so heartily interchanged on that dreary plateau above Sebastopol, 
without experiencing an improvement in his moral being, and imbibing 
far more correot notions than he had entertained before as to the realities 
of life and death, No man could take his turn of duty day by day in the 
trenches, seo friends and comrades one by one strack down by grape-shot, 
or withering from disease, and not feel that he too beld life on a rtartl- 
ingly uncertain tenure ; that If the material were indeed all in-all, be had 
no business there; that the ideal bas a large share even in this life, and 
will probably constitute the very esseace of that which is to come, It is 
& mistake to suppose that danger hardens the heart ; on the contrary, It 
renders \t peculiarly alive to softer and kindlier emotions, The brave 
are nearly always gentler, more susceptible, than apparently weaker na- 

; many & man who does not quail at the roar of a battery, who 
confronts an advancing column with a careless smile and a pleasant jest 
epee his lips, will winee like # child at an injury or an unkindness dealt 

im from the hand he laves. 





Ropsley, too, had many a pang of remorse to contend with, many an 
hour of unavailing regret, as he looked back to the misehief he had 
wrought by his unscrupulous schemes for his own benefit—the misery, to 
which in his now softened nature he was keenly alive, that a thoughtless 
selfishness had brought on bis oldest and dearest friends, Poor Victor 
married in haste, when piqued and angry with one who, whatever might 

ts, was the only woman on earth to Aim. Constance Beverley, 
into this alliance by his own false representations and her father’s 
vehemence. Another old schoolfellow, whom be was at last 
to value and esteem, oo ee the wreek of all he hoped and 
in the world to this fatal marriage ; and he himeelf ere long 
wishing to be connected by the nearest and dearest ties with those whose 
future be had been eo instrumental in blasting, and who could not but 
look upon him as the prime source and origin of their unhappiness, 

No wonder Ropsley was an altered man; no wonder Victor's sudden 
and awful death a still further impression on his awakened feelings ; 
no wonder he prised the blessing he bad won, and determined to make 
himeelf worthy of a lot the golden joys of which his youth would have 
sneered at and despised, but which he was grateful to find bis manhood 
was capable of appreciating as they deserved. 

piness stimulates some tempers to action, as griet goads others to 
exertion ; and Ropeley is not one to remain idle, Though Edeldorf has 
away the namo of Do Rohan for evermore, he has obtained a 
jarge fortune with his wife ; but aMuence and comfort alone will not fill 
he measure of such a man's existence, and his energetic character 
will be sure to fad some outlet for the talents and aoquirements it pow 
tosses, Lolition will probably be his ephere; and thoee who know of 
What efforte a bold far-seeing nature te capable, when backed by study, 
reflection, above all, common sense; and when blewed with a happy 
home of love on which to rest, and from whioh to gather dally new h 
and strength, will not think me over-aanguine in predicting that eomo- 
thing more than a “ //ie Jace" will in the fulness of time be carved on 
Ropaley's tombetone ; that ho will do something more In bis generation 
than eat and —_ pay his son's debts, and moke w will, and «0 lle 
forgotton, 

It In good to be firm, strong-minded, and practioal | It la good to awim 
with the’stream, and, wiihout ever losing _ of the landing-place, to 
lone Ho advantage of the current, no lull of the backwater, no rippling 

in one's favour, 16 le not good to atraggle blindly on agalaat wind 
tide, to trust all to @ gallant heart, to negleet the beacon and the 
mark, to go down at last, unconquered It may be in spirit, but beaten 
and submerged for all that, In fact, There ts an old tale of chivalry 
which bears with ita deep and somewhat bitter moral; of a certaln 
knight who, in the madness of his love, vowed to cast aside bla armour 
three courses through the mé/de with no covering rave bla Vady's 
pervert Helm, shield, and corslet, mall and plate, and stout bull 
{" nm, all aro cast acide, With bared brow and naked breast the kulght 
up and away !—amonget thore gathering warriors clad from head to 
foot in steel, Some noble hearte—God blees them!—turn aside to let 
him pass; bat many a flerce blow and muny a crucl thrast are delivered 
at the devoted champion in the throng, Twiee, thrice he rides that fear 
ful gauntlet; and ere his good horse stopa, tho white night-dress in flut- 
toring in rage—-torn and hacked and saturated with blood, It is a tale 
of Romance, mark that! and the knight recovers, to be happy. Had it 
been Reality, his ladye might have wrang her hands over a clayeold 
© in vain, Woe to bim who seta lance in rest to ride a (ournament 
with the world! Woe to the warm imagination, the kindly feelings, 
the yaw that scorns advantage, the soft and valnerable heart ! 
Hlow it bleeds in the conflict, how it sutfers In the defeat! Yet are there 
some battles in which it is perhaps nobler to lose than to win, Who 
shall say in what victory consists? * Diserotion is the better part of 
valour, quoth Pradence ; but Courage, with herald-voice, still shouts, 
“ ya by mens knights, fight on!" 

n the tomb of his fathers, in a gloomy vault, where a light is con- 
stantly kept burning, sleeps Victor de Rohan, my boyhood’s friend, my 
more than broth r. Many a stout and warlike ancestor Hes about him: 
many a bold Crusader, whose marble effigy, with folded hands and crossed 
legs, makes silent boast that he had struck for the good cause in the 
Holy Land, rests there, to shout and strike no more, Not one amon 
them all that had « nobler heart than he who joined them In the flower 
of manhood —the last of bis vr tae stainless line, As the old white- 
haired sexton opens the door of the vault to trim and replenish the glim- 
mering death-lamp, a balmy breeze steals in and stirs the heavy silver 
fringe on the pall of Vio oe breeze that plays round the 

tue of the Virgin on the chapel roof, sweeps across many a level 


driven 
ill, 
cher 


gst | out and cut down the germs of passion till 


e fragrant terraces the frowning towers of distant a 
—a balmy breeze that cools the brow of yon pale drooping lady, who 


rect from Edeldorf. 


done? She might not even see him borne to his last home, yet who 80 
willingly would lay her down by his side, to rest for ever with him in the 
ve? 

“i for you, Rose, Princess Vocqsal !—you who must needs play with 
edged tools till they cut you to the quick!—you who must needs rouse 
passions that bave blighted you to the core!—you who never knew you 
had a heart till the eve of St. Hubert’s Day, and found it empty and bro- 
ken on the morrow of that festival ! 

She tends that old man now with the patience and devotion of a saint 

-that old childish invalid in his garden chair, prattling of his early ex- 
ploits, playing contentedly with his little dog, fretful and impatient about 
his dinner, ‘This is all that a paralytic stroke, acting on a constitution 
weakened by excess, has left of Prince Vocqsal. 

Nor is the wife less altered than her husband. Who would recognise 
in those pale sunken features, in that hair once co sunny, now streaked 
with whole masses of grey, in that languid step and listless, fragile form, 
the fresh, sparkling, roseate beauty of the famous Princess Voeqsal. She 
has done with beauty now ; she has done with love and light, and all 
that constitute the charm and the sunshine of life; but she has still a 
duty to perform. She bas still an expiation to make ; and with a force 
and determination which many a less erring nature would fail to imi- 
tate, she has set herself resolutely to the task, 

Save to attend to her religious duties, nee many an act of se- 
vere and grievous penance, she never leaves her patient. All that wo- 
man’s care and woman's tenderness can provide sbe lavirhes on that 
querulous invalid ; with woman’s instinct of loving that which she pro- 
tects, he is dearer to her now than anything on earth; but oh! it isa 
sad, sad face that ehe turns to the breeze from Edeldorf. 
| Her director comes to see her twice a day ; he is a gore ater. priest 





an old man who bas shriven criminals on the ecaffold—who has accus- 
tomed himeelf to read the most harrowing secrets of the human soul. He 
should be dead to sensibility, and blunted to all softer emotions, yet he 
often leaves the Princess with tears in his grave cold eyes. 

She is a Roman Catholic ; do not therefore argue that her repentance 
may not avall, She has been a sinner—ecarlet, if you will, of the deep- 
est dye ; do not therefore say that the door of mercy will be shnt in her 
face, There are sins besides thore of the feelings—crimes which spring 
from more polluted sources than the affections, The narrow gate is wide 
enough for all, If you are striving to reach it, walking hopefully along 
the straight path, it is better not to turn aside and take upon yourself the 
punishment of every prostrate bleeding sinner ; if you must needa p 
7 not bind the gaplog wounds, and belp the eufforer to resume the up- 
bill journey? There are me | of tints lying about, we know—heavy, 
sharp, and three-cornered—-such as rhall strike the poor cowering wretch 
to the earth, never to rise again. Which of us aball stoop to lift one of 
them in detlance of Divine mercy? Which of us ehall dure to say, “1 
am qualitiod to cast the trst stone at her!” 

CHAPTER XLVIL—THE RETURN OF SPRING, 

The smoke curls up once more from the ae of Alton Grange ; the 
woman in possession, she with the soapy arms and unkempt hair, who was 
always cleaning with no result, bas been paid for her occupancy, and sent 
back to her own watidy home In the adjoining village. The windows 
| are fresh painted, the lawn fresh mown, the garden trimmed, and the 

walks rolled ; nay, the unwonted sound of wheels Is sometimes heard 
| upon the gravel «weep In front the house, for the country neighbours, a 

race who wage unceasing war against anything mysterious, and whose 
thirst for * news,” and energy in the acquisition of gossip, are as meri- 
torlous as they are uncalled for, have lavished their attentions on the so- 
litary, and welcomed him back to bis lonely home far more warmly than 
he deserves, The estate, too, has been at nurse ever since he went away. 
An experienced man of business bas taken it ‘nto his own special charge, 
but somehow the Infant has not attained any great increase of vigour un- 
der his fostering care, and the proprietor is ungrateful enough to think 
he could have managed it better for himself, Inside, the house is dark 
and my! still, I miss poor Bold dreadfully. After a day of 
attention to those trivial details which the landholder digoifies with 
the title of “ business,” or worse still, of vacant, dreary hours 
passed in listless apathy, it is very lonely to return to a soli 
dinner and a long silent evening, to feel that the wag of a dog's 
tail net the floor would be company, and to own there is 
solace in the sympathy even of a brute’s unreasoning eye. It is not 
good for man to be alone, and that is essentially a id state in which 
solitude is felt to be a comfort and a relief; more especially does the 
want of occupation and companionship press upon one who bas been 
leading a life of busy every-day excitement sugh as falls to the lot of the 
politician or the soldier ; and it has always appeared to me that the worst 
of all possible preparations for the quiet, homely duties of a country 
gentleman, are the very two professions so generally chosen as the por- 
tals by which the heir of a landed estate is to onter life. It takes years 
to tame the soldier, and the politician seldom real/y settles down at all ; 
but of course you will do what your fathers did—if the boy is dull, you 
will gird a sword — his thi if he is conceited, you will get him in- 
to pasitament, and fret at the obtuse deafness of the House. Perhaps 
you may as well be rm eyy one way as the other ; whatever you 
do with him, by the time he is thirty you will wish you had done diffe. 
rently, and #0 will he, Action, however, is the only panacen for despon- 
denoy ; work, work, is the remedy for lownees of epirita, What am I 
that I should sit here with folded hands, and repine at the common lot? 
There are none so humble that they cannot do some little good, and in 
this the are far more active than the rich, Let me take example by 
the day labourers at my gate. There is a poor family not a m'le from 
here who sadly lack assistance, and whom for the last fortnight I have 
neglected to vielt, A gleam of eunshine breaks in through the mullloned 
window, and gilds even the black oak Wainrooting : the clouds are pase. 
ing rapidly away, I will take my hat and walk off at once towards the 
common, Oh, the hypoorly of human motives! The poor family are 
tenants of Constance de Rohan ; their cottage lice in the direct road to 





ope | Heverley Manor, 


It has been rainin beastiy, and the earth Is completely aturated 
with molatare, The late Spring, late oven for Bagland, is bursting forth 
clam ile trl tsa, Duk oot ppng he earn 
gos giisten in the n a ma, Brim a ev ‘ormom in the 
orchard, fit challoe for the wild bird or bee, Thick pe tuited, the wet 
eproute ore the meadow-lands where the cowsll 
Mee noonted head, and wager already dry, retleota the sunshine 
from ite golden hollow, The yellow brook laughs merrily on beneath 
the foot-bridge, nnd the awallows shoot hither and thither high up againat 
the oloar blue sky, How fresh and tender Is the cariy Hof the noble 
elma ia the foreground, and the distant larches on the hill, How sweet 
the breath of «pring; how fulr and loveable the emile upon her face. How 
j full of hope and promise and life and light and joy, Ob, the giant ca 
| wy for happiness of the human heart, Ob, what a world [t might be. 
| What a world It is! 

The children are playing about before the door of the cottage on the 
common, Dirty, and nolay, and rosy, the title urehina stare, wonder: 
siruck, at the stranger, and dirappear tumultwously into certain back 
settlomenta, where there are a garden, and a beehive, and a ple. An alr 
of inoreased comfort pervades the dwelling, and \ts mistress has lost the 
wan, anxious look it palned me so to see some ten days ago, With a cor- 
| ner of her apron she dusts a chair for me to sit down, and prepares her- 
| Self for & gossip, in which experience tells me the talking will be all one 
jway, “ ler old man’ is gone out to-day for the first time to his work, 
| He is quite stout again at last, but thom low fevers keeps a body down 
| terrible, and the dootor's stuff was no good, and she thinks after all it’s 
| the fine weather as has brought him round ; leastways, that and the broth 
Lady Beverley sent him from the Mauor Houre ; and sbe to come up ber- 
| self only yesterday was a werk, through # pour of rain, poor dear! for 
| foreign parts has not agreed with her, and she’s not so rosy as she were 
i I knew her first, but a bora angel all the same, aod ever will 
| Tears were in the good woman's eyes, and her volew was choked, I 
| stayed to hear no more. Lady Beverley, as she called her, was, then, once 

more at home. She had been here—here on this very spot, but one short 
| week ago. I could have knelt down and kissed the very ground she had 
| trodden. I longed if it was only to eee ber footprints. I, who had schooled 
| myself to such @ pitch of stoicism and apathy, who had stifled and rooted 
had persuaded myself that 
they had ceased to exist, and that my beart had become hard and barren 
as the rock,—I, who bad thought that when the time came | should meet 
her in London with a kindly ting, as became an old friend, and never 


tarn to look the w C 
week ago, becaure was a possibility of her being at the moment 
withio three miles of where I stood, 10 eal the bleed meuatiog to my 








| 


turns an eager, wistful face towards its breath. For why? It blows di- | no longer a mockery in the spring. The 
She is not even clad in mourning, yet who bas mourned him as she has | newed life. 





| 
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she went; and now, because she had been here a | go 


gravel 
yet fallen to my lot, and so I fell asleep. And behold it seemed to be 
noon, midsummer-noon in a 


sweetly and sadly in the shade. 
played and rolled about w 
offer me posies of the choicest flowers. 
for amongst the pride of the garden there was none to me like my own 
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mile of plain, aud many a fair expanse of wood and water, till it reaches | brow, the tears starting to my eyes,—oh! it wes scarlet chame, and yet ii 
th 


and yet it 
was burning happiness too. 

The sun shone brighter, the birds sang more merrily now. There wag 
dry branch seemed to blossom 
onee more—the worn and weary nature to imbibe fresh energies and re 

There was hope on this side the grave, hope that might be 
ished without bitterness or remorse. Ve 


dark had been the night, 
but day was breaking at last. Very bitter and tedious bad been the win- 


ter, but spring, real spring, was bursting forth. I could hardly believe 
in the prospect of happiness thus opened to me. I trembled to think of 
what would be my destiny if I should lose it all again, 

In the ecstasy of joy, as in the tumult of uncertainty and the agony 


of Fret there is but one resource for failing human strength, how feeble 
ani 


failing none know so well as those whom their fellows deem the no- 


blest and the strongest. That resource has never yet played man false 
at his need. The haughty brow may be compelled to stoop, the boasted 


force will be turned aside, the proud spirit be broken and humbled to 


the dust, the race be lost to the swift and the battle to the strong, but 

the victory shall be wrested, the goal shall be attained by the clasped 

hands and the bended knees, and the loving heart that through good and 

evil has trusted steadfastly to the end. 
. ’ . 


I may lock the old desk now. I have told my tale ; ‘tis but the every- 


day story of the ups and downs of life—the winnings and losings of the 
game we all sit down to play. One word more, and I have done. 


In the solitude of my chamber I took from its hiding-place a withered 


flower ; once it had been a beautiful white rose, how beautiful, how che- 
rished none knew so well as I. 


juring up the while a vision of that wild night, with its flying clouds and 


Long and steadfastly I gazed at it, con- 
its waving fir-trees, and the mocking moonlight shining coldly on the 
th, and the bitterness of that hour, the bitterest of all that bad 


garden of flowers, hot and bright and beau- 
tiful. The butterfly flitted in the sunshine, and the wood-pi mourned 
Litule children with laughing eyes 
n the sward, and ran up, warm and eager to 
One by one I refused them all, 


withered rase that | bad cherished so long, and | turned away from each 


as it was brought me, and pressed her closer to my heart where she al- 


ways lay. 
hen, even as I clasped her she bloomed in her beauty once more, fresh 
and pure and radiant as of old, steeping my very soul in fragrance, 
child of earth indeed, but wafting her sweetness up to heaven, 
And L awoke, and prayed * it — not be all a dream, 
un END, 


—_— 


THE WILD MAN OF THE WOODs. 


I dare say very few of my readers ever heard of the magnificent back- 
woodstown of Franclaville, in Kansas, In fact, it only consists of three 
houses, although it boasts some very wide strects, cleared through the 
forest, but not yet bullt upon. Mine host of the City Hotel had chris 
tened bis claim by that name, and small blame to him if he thought the 
speculation might prove successful. At present, however, the only stran- 
ger visible in Washington, or Front Street, wae au occasional bear, who 
took a survey of the improvements and then ae in the forest 
again with a growl, When this occurred, the landlord would leave the 
hotel to the care of his wife and a nigger boy, and start off with bis dogs 
afer the uninvited guest, During the summer, it is true, the place grew 
@ little more lively, for the main road from Memphis to Little Rock raa 
past it; but in winter—and for nine months in the year the settle- 
ment was quite under water—the postman was the only traveller who 

, the host turned in to ee his “ winter sleep,” as his neighj 
ure termed it, 

One fine summer day, not so many years back, the landlord was blow- 
jag a cloud at bis door when a hunter, followed by four dogs, came pant- 
ing along the road, at a faster rate than usual; as soon as he arrived 
within hail, however, he accounted for his haste by announcing that the 
settlement was going to be honoured with the most extraordinary visitor 
ever yet seen in the backwoods. A little Frenchman was coming up the 
road with a — of wolf traps, 

“ Wolf traps!” sald the landlord, with a hearty “Isa Yankee 
golng to bring traps to the settlement ; and pray does he mean to 
cal 


“Catch! why, man, they're all full of the strangest brutes you ever 
saw in your life !”’ 

“ Nonsense, Stewart ; what do the Yankees know about setting traps, 
although they are so clever in sel us clocks ?” 

“1 tell you, Wilson, it’s not a Yankee, but a Frenchman. But did you 
Orr Feed roe tthe id back oodsman replied mptuousl 

i“ acatamount !’ tC) w , conte’ ' 
“T tell you what it is, Stewart, you must have a precious whisky. 
bottle at home, for you haven't ot here for a month.” 

“And I tell you again he has one with him which he feeds, like I do 
Bob and Watch here. But you will eee it to-night, for he intends to 
a week on Francis River, and give an exhibition, as he calls it, to whic 
we ave to invite all the neighbours,” 

“ Invite?” the landlord said, in amazement. “ He don't mean to kill 
the beast and serve it up to American Christians? the deuce take the 
Freneh infidel!’ 

“ Well, he'll have company enough,” said Stewart, “ for the court will 
be held the day after to-morrow.” 

“ He shan’t cell any liquor, though,” said Wilson, with a hearty curse, 
“ T have enough to pay for my license, and those who like to be his guests 
in the eating way may do co, for aught I care.” 

ln the mean while a couple of neighbours bad joined them, and the 
were lost in conjecture as to what the Frenchman wanted here with cach 
® strange cargo. None of them thought for a moment that he intended 
to make money hy showing It, for very few of the farmers had even a 
quarter-dollar in their pockets or on the chimney board to pay for a let- 
ter when one came by accident. Unfortanately the — would not 
tuke bearekine or deer-bame, except at jourly low prices. The 
strange visitors were, however, coming up fast; the ou wee barking, 
and Watch sniffed and looked, then went sideways tuto the brush, after a 
cautions glance at his master, 

“ Why, Wilson,” sald Stewart,“ the old boy has scented the catamount, 
and is trying to get to windward of it.” 

A man now came galloping up on a little black pony, and the 
barking of the dogs a while prevented oy conversation, The 
‘ man, however, had lifted his hat very Pel tely, and at Inst rode 
up to —la asking them where would be the best place to camp 
lor & Week, 

“ The best place, slr—ob, anywhere,” laughed Stewart ; “ there, at the 
corner of W angen and Syoamore, or here, or the market-place, where 
by has just taken his wood away ; It's all the same where you choose 
ry aoe," 

i of Waehiagton aud Sycamore t” the Frenchman repeated, 
wih gome surprise, and looking round bim—" corner of what, gentle 
men 

* Well, the board's big enough and plala enon 
what riled, partly at the ingult to bie town, ly because he still sum 
ag that the Frenchman intended to set up some rival establishment, 

he little man bowed again, and then rode to examine the place, which 
qmony sulted him, Stewart, however, had good reason for his surprise, 
for M, Bertrand was certainly the first human being who had ever 
brought such a living cargo into the backwoods, where some of the 
specimens were indigenous; nor was he wrong in believing that the 
settlers would be bighly luterested at desing, Deaate which ifvea in the 
woods around them caged up and tranquil, But M, Bertrand was fated 
om \ discover that pleasure, and paying for pleasure, were two diffor- 
ent things. 

The waggons were drawn up in a circle, and the owner began 
ing the various cages, while the dogs set up a most furious barking, The 
‘renchman, however, did not try to drive them away—that wou 
been lost labour ; and besides, he regarded the barklag as a sort of cheap 
announcement of his curiosities by which the dogs would attract the at- 
tention of thelr masters. Before long, Wilson and Stewart walked up to 
the menagerie to satisfy their curiosity. 

* Where away, stranger?” the host Hirst began, for he could not believe 
that the Frenchman had come to Francisville to tura back 

“To little Rock, and thence to Kansas-port, Napoleon, 


»"' sald Wileon, some- 


to the Mis 


eissippi. 

« Ffaito the backwoodsman growled, for he could not anderstand 
how a man, who wanted to go to the Mississippi, should be turning from 
it. “ But the other way round would have nearer.” 

“ Certainly, monsieur—sair, I = say bat then you can't always 


t 
“ That's true, io ; but I suppose find it k- 
ward moving with t lot of tases ” 7” —_— 
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“ And what have = got in them ?’’ Wilson now said, walking up to 


one of then, and trying to peep behind the curtain. “ Bless me, those 
‘are famous wolf traps, but hereabout the beasts wouldn’t go into them, 
of the bars. But what’s that knocking at the door ?” 


“ Pray, sair, let go!” the Frenchman implored. But the curious back- 
woodsman had lifted the curtain with a little stick he had in his hand ; 
he started back, however, in terror, when a brown hairy hand emerged, 
seized the stick, and pulled it in. 

“ Dod drot it, what’s that?” he cried, as he started back, uncertain 
whether the hand might not wish to seize something else ; “ does it bite, 
old fellow?” 

The Frenchman, who wished to spread the news of his menagerie as 
soon as possible, determined on showing the two men a imen ; so he 
pulled back the curtain, and revealed a fine full-grown chimpanzee. 

tn my buttons !’’ both the men shouted, “ if that don’t beat cock- 
fighting !’ 

a Jimmy! where did you catch him?’ Steward then said, kneeling 
down to have a better look. “ Is it good to eat?” 

“ Deuce take me if it isn’t a wild man!” Wilson interposed. “He got 
him from the Cash Swamps ; Prince has been after him twice but coulda’t 
catch him. Well, have you got anything else to see?” 

“ Plenty more,” said the little Frenchman, “ but not to-day. To- 
morrow a grand exhibitioa—all will be in order then.” 

“ A—ah—ib!” the catamount then put in a word. 

“ Seize him!”’ the old hunter shouted almost instinctively ; and the 
dogs, which bad been hardly kept back, now flew at the den, and pulled | 
down the curtain, but met with such a violent reception both from the | 
beast’s claws and the Frenchman, that they fell back. 

So soon as order was restored, the men of the mena; 
to build a fence round the show to keep the dogs at bay, while Wilson | 
and Stewart, finding that M. Bernard was not disposed to show them any | 
more sights, returned to the hotel. The evening’s conversation turned | 
exclusively on the strange collection of traps, and wondering queries as 
to the reason the Freachman had come to Francisville. The general sup- 
position was, that he displayed the catamount for the ed of getting 
orders to catch others in the vicinity. The next day, Sunday, the neigh- 
bours came flocking in; and at three in the afternoon M. Bertrand ap- 
peared before the fapin audience and put up a huge bill at the door of 
the show. In a few minutes a crowd collected round it, and the best 
echolar omeng them discovered that it was a agerie, which leur 
had brought there expressly to show them. 

“ Hurrah for Bertrand!” they shouted ; “ he is a fine fellow!’ and they 
were D og « i going to rush in when Wilson, who had been carefully inspect- 
lng , & see whether there was anything in it about eating and 
drinking, suddenly noticed the prices of 
by a loud ory of surprise, 

* Bless me, bhoys!"’ he said, pointing to the ominous words, “ it costs 
something to see the traps!” 

“ Coat!” they all shouted, incredulously, “ What can it cost? we'll 
treat him to a quart of whisky : so, come along, bhoys.” 

“ Stop a minute,” the landlord laterposed, seeing the matter was past 
ajoke, “ Any one who go" io must pay a quarter-dollar in money or 
ey worth, Hallo, Mr, Bertrand! is that correct?” 

“ Cleat vral, jour," the French replied, with a pleasant smile, 
glad of the tunity to praise his show, “ It’s all in order, a quar: | 
ter-dollar admission—to see and admire the menagerie, Very little.” 

“ cane to pay @ quartor-dollar admission, for seolug very little t” 
an old backwoodsman, who had been regardlug the stranger with un- 
feigned astonishment, remarked ; “ hang me if that ain’t cool! 
here, puts ue his tent ln our town, and then, instead of acting like a 
neighbour, 4a quarter-dollar, merely to pass his threshold! Mark 
me, bhoys, strangers are getting to something |" 

* But there’s a great deal to see, monsieur,”’ the little man interposed. 
“A monkey, a catamouat, four little monkeys, an African leopard, and 
a \ema, all ‘or @ quarter-dollar, The beasts vat a great many quarter- 





| 
rie were ordered 





tlssion, and held them back 











Comes | 








“ Bat quarter-dollars?” the old man sald, his eyes and mouth visibly 
cnpentings © Si a Christian ever hear such a thing? the Frenchman | 
feeds his with quarter-dollars !”’ | 

A long anation was necessary before M, Bertrand could make them | 
understand the reason of hia demand, but none were willing to expend a | 

uarter dollar, payable ia skins, before they knew what the show looked | 

and M, Bertrand, ly suspecting the money would not be forth- | 

afterwards, to show the marvels of his menagerie gratis | 

to two prreene and then leave it to them to pay their admission, if the 

it worth the money. The proposition was unanimously accepted, | 

and old squatter and the judge of the nearest township were chosen. | 

The Frenchman led them in, and they remained there half an hour, those | 
without only heariog now and then the growling of the animals and a loud 
exclamation of surprise from the old squatter. At length the canvas parted, 

and the deputation emerged with signs of amazement. The squatter thus | 

took the word ; 

“Gentlemen ! here is my cap: you have fairly earned it, moseu ; for 
I'll be hanged if it don't beat cockfighting. A quarter-dollar? I'd walk 
ten miles to see such a sight—and you know I would’at do that for a 
quarter-dollar.”’ 

The audience began asking a thousand questions, to which they could 

t no satisfactory reply—the old fellow's bead was full of wild men of | 
the woods ; and so the backwoodsmen ran back to the hotel, packed 
up some of the goods they had brought in to barter, and flocked to the 
menagerie. The Frenchman did a roaring trade during the afternoon, 
for the repugaance to pay was now removed, and the squatters went in, 
not once, but three or four times, to see “ the wild beast company.” 
When they came out, they had co much to “J about the wonders, that 
every new comer must pay @ visit too, and M, Bertrand had his hands 
full of his strange circulating medium, of which, however, he knew the 
full value asa trader. The only topic of conversation among the visi- 
tors was the chimpanzee, which they insisted was a “ Wild Man of the 
Woods ;’’ for it is curious that the ramour of men having been lost in, 


the woods and grown wild is still kept up in the western forests of Ame- | posed 


-~ although euch a thing hardly ever takes place. After the report has 
died away for monthe it will break out in} some hunter or the other 
assorte that he has found his track, and followed him to his lair in some 
mountain cave, The most terrible stories are then told of “ former oap- 
tives,’ how they defended themselves with their teeth, and how Hill's 
father, or Jim's father, in a settlement, had almost risked their life 
agaloet the terrific strength of the little creatures, so that at last they 
were obliged to kill them in self-defence, and could never get hold of 
one alive. However, the audience could not come to any mont 
about the tall of the chimpanzee, until at last Stewart settled the 
men / by offering a bet of a couple of bottles of whisky that 
the wild men were certainly related to the Jenkinaes, for they all 
had such precious long backs that they could —_ grow into talla 
_ solution appe #0 probable that no one dared to take the 


‘ 

Aa I have sald, M, Bertrand did an excellent trade ; but, at last, when 
the visitors had made several applications to the whiaky-bottle, the 
would not be satisfied with merely seeing, bat began teasing the anl- 
wala, and shaking the monkey's cages tll the poor brutes, in their 
terror, sprang up to the bara, and by gnashing their teeth and making 
comle ‘ea, created an intense amusement among the wild visitors, 
M, Ber found it was high time to terminate his exhibition, more e- 

as it became a most dificult matter to make some of the more la- 

xigated pay, He therefore politely bowed out the last persons in the 

show, and began fastening up the canvas to cut off any further comma- 

nication with the outside for this evening, But in this he soon found 
himeelf mistaken, 

“ Hallo !’’ shouted a new band of young fellows who just at that mo- 
ment rode into the settlement—- hallo, bhoys! where's the beasts? Out 
with 'em, here's the children who want to see them,” 

* The steamer has just started, gentlemen!” sald one of the mob, 
“ You're a day alter the fair—fireworks can’t be let off twice.” 

“ Hallo, Miles! who's dead, and what's to pay !”’ 

“ The shop's shat up, Pee, and the key fallen overboard.” 

*“ Confound the key! if the door’s still there this cbild will get in. 
8o, bhoy, take my horse and look after him, or I'll hang you up by the 





“Joking on one side, Ned Holly,” the other remarked, to tease bim, 
* the exhibition is over, the ladies and gentlemen are all gone home, and 
the candles are blown out,” 

“ Hurrah, bhoys, who'll follow t” the first speaker shouted. “I'll be 
darned if 1 go to bed till I’ve seen the beasts. Let's climb over the fence, 


and show them to ourselves.” ‘ 
No great amount of persuasion was requisite to induce the half-intoxi- 
m@iing in a compact body, 


cated and curious company to follow. 
and accompanied by a number of the former visitors, to the Freachman’s 
tent, who received them with his usual unswerving politeness, they de- 


“Monkey be hanged !”” exclaimed the leader. “ We want to see your 
= man, old boy ; so cut asunder the canvas there, or else we'll run it 

own. 

“ No admission to day, messieurs,” the Frenchman replied, standing in 
their way—“ no ehuiniee, I must go and fetch the justice of the peace 
af Ny force. I am here in my house.” 

4 go to grass with your house !”’ the first speaker, a coarse, savage 
fellow, exclaimed ; and, hurling the Frenchman on one side, he pulled 
out his bowie-knife, and with one blow cut through the cords which 


| prevented the entrance. With one bound he then reached the interior, 


and all the rest followed him, in spite of the violent protestations of the 
stranger who was thus insulted in his right. But although the better- 
thinking pa saw clearly that what had happened could not be al- 
tered, still they did not wish that the stranger should be treated unjustly 
upon their own ground, and demanded that the men who had forced their 
way in should at any rate pay the price of admission. At first the 
Frenchman refused to take anything, and insisted on asserting his own 
rights ; but when he found that he Would not be able to effect this, he 
put up with the admission-money, on condition that they should only 
stop half an hour : and indeed by that time it would be dark. As several 
of the new comers had brought silver money with them, to pay their 
lawyers the next day, and were not at all in a condition to haggle about 
the price, M. Bertraud was svon perfectly satisfied, and began his descrip- 
tivn again for the fiftieth time. 

Like the former visitors, the present company only cared for the chim- 
panzée ; they even scarce deigned to pause at the “spotted panther,” un- 
til, on one of them asserting that it was painted, ie wetted his finger, 
aod thrust his arm through the bars to stroke the leopard. 
speedily induced to draw back, for the brute sprang round like lightning, 
and tore his sleeve aud arm up, as a solemu protest against any experi- 
ment about the nature of his spots. 

“ He is painted for all that!” said the wounded man, holding his arm. 
and looking boldly at the animal, though from a respectful distance, “and 
if L ouly had him out here 1 would prove it with my tists in his black- 
guard face.” 

“ Gentlemen!” Ned Holly now shouted above the laughter and noise, 
which seemed each moment to increase, “ this'is really a man of the 
woods, for I met one of them up at White River once, which looked ex- 
— _ it. You have no idea how strong such a poor-looking brate 
really is.” 

“ And I can flog the spotted panther and the dirty wild man in tho 
bargain,” said the intoxicated man, who had now bound his handkerchief 
round his arm; “let him out, that we may stand man to man—the 
scratching brute |’ 

* You tlog the wild man?’ Ned shouted—for he had been telling on 
the road how a wild man had once served him,—and regarded this boast 
in some measure as an insult—“ he'd take you and throw you over the 
fence luto the middle of next week, You flog the wild man!” 

“ Ned,” the other here shouted, “if I can’t flog the panther and the 
wild man together, may I never shoulder a rifle agala, Pooh! I'll bet 
ten quarts that the cripple can’t even settle that miserable cata- 
mount,” 

* Hurrah ! that's a bet, Ned!” the crowd shouted, 

“All right,” Ned replied, “ Bhoys, ten quarts that the wild man 
chaws up the catamount and picks his teeth with the tall, So now, 
bring them to the sorateh,”’ 

* Geatlemen!” the Frenchman now interposed, “ the half-hour’s up. 
I must request you to go home and keep the peace.” 

“ All right, old hows!’ said Ned, giving him such a slap on the back 
that his knves cracked again ; “ but we must have the fight first. Shall 
we lot them out here, or how shall we manage ?’’ he continued, without 
paylog the slightest attention to the owner of the brutes, “ Hand me 
an axe to open the cages,” 

* Gentlemen !"’ shouted the Frenchman, now really alarmed, and 
sprang between the men, who were just pushing forward the c of the 
catamount and chimpanzee, “ let it be, that ls my property. You must 
not lay hands on it,’ ° 

* Oh, go to grass!” Ned said, contemptuously, and hurling him on 
one side, “ We're not going to lay hands on —_ property j your pro- 
perty must settle it entirely between themselves, Now, bhoys, lend a 
band here,” 

* Stop, stop, for Heaven’s eake !” the Frenchman shouted, “Get 
back from the cage; if you open it the catamount will be off, and we 
shall never see it again, aad five-and-twenty dollars will be gone for 
ever.’ 

* [ sald so,” shouted Ned—* I said so ; and the catamount knows the 
wild man would chaw him up, so he shows the white feather, Give him 
a — to bolt, aud he'd never stop to look round till he got to Mis- 
sourl, 

* And that’s all you know about it, I say, Bill,” his opponent urged ; 
“he might bolt, it is possible, but not from your cripple of a wild man, 
but because you mak» row enough to frighten a room full of catamounts. 
Give him an houest fight, and I stick to it that he'll chaw up the wild man 
choc and block.” 

“ Stop, bhoys,”’ another backwoodeman remarked, “we can manage 
so that the beasts can fight and neither escape. When we push the two 
cages close together, the doors match, and if we open them they can pay 
each other a Visit.” 

“ That's a good idea; and now to work, bhoys, before it gets dark,” 
Ned exclaimed, at the same time laying hold of one of the cages. 

The Frenchman tried to prevent it, and called his people to his assis- 
tance, but the mob was against him; so he rushed over to the hotel to 
inform the judge of the mad scheme afloat, and request his interference. 
But it is too often the case in America, that though the laws are excel- 
lent, they cannot always be carried out in these wild parte. The judge 
had soarce got wind of the disturbance than he took a lawyer friend of 
his by the arm, and walked with him into the woods. He knew por- 
feotly well that very little or nothing could be effected by force when 
these fellows took anything into thelr head, and was in no way dis 

to make enemics unnecessarily, or expose himeelf to 
danger, #0 he walked off, and was not to be found. The gonstable had 
behaved just in the same way, and Bertrand, after being sent from 
ilar to post, at length perceived that he was at the moroy of a reck- 
ees mob, and deterale , in Kansas fashion, on taking the law into his 
own handa, 

In the moan while, a mad scene was going on in the poor Frenchman's 
booth. Bob had moved up the catamount’s cage to the chimpangeo's, 
and the doors were just go ng to be dragged up, when some of the 
woodsmen luterposed tried to pursuade the drunkards not to destroy 
the stranger's property so recklessly, 

" Dara it,” Ned said, roughly, “ we pald the fellow our entrance 
money, and mean to bave our fun for it, Besides, there's a bet to be 
sottled—so clear the road |" 

* Look out, Ned,"’ a voloo sald at the moment, And as he turned 
round rapidly a gun was fired, and the charge passed so close by his 
head that he could hear the shot whiatling, He had been in very oon- 
siderable danger, for Bertrand, now maddened, had taken up bie fowl- 
Ing-pleee to t Ned, whom he regarded aa the Lye, and had 
he effected his purpose no court would have condemned him, A friend 
of Ned's, however, struck the gan up and the Frenchman down «t the 
same moment, and while a couple dragged away the senseless man to 
peeves more mischief, Ned exclaimed, contemptuously, as he took up 
the gun, 

“Confound bis carcase, to shoot at man with such a thing. I'vea 
great mind to open all bis traps, But we're losing time, bhoys ; let's to 
work and get the whisky to drink all the sooner,’’ 

Throwing down the gun and palling up the doors, in spite of all sug- 
gestions, he opened the communication, and all pressed allently round 
the to watch the result, The catamount seemed to have been ter- 
rifled by Ge nolse, for it cowered in a corner of the cage, rolling its eyes 
wildly at the surrounding crowd ; while the chim ee aprang up and 
down the bars, and did not appear to notice that the door been 
opened, For a while thin. ined in this position, but the crowd at 
last grew impatient, and Ned shouted : 

“ ie him, old bhoy, seize him! If the wild man only knew @ cata- 
mount was within arm’s length of him he'd soon be at him.’ 

“ We will Introduce the gentleman to him,” said Bill, laughing, “ and 
then be can have no excuse.” So he seized a stick and stirred up the 
cat. The brute moved sagt Som its old position, and noticing that 
the door was opened, and probably ——_— it was a means of escape, 

it glided through, and caused the chimpanzee no small terror, which it 
displayed by jumping up and down, while the catamount, on noticin 
that the cage was occupied, tried to retreat. But this the attentive B 
had already prevented by closing the door of its cage, and the cat, as if 
expecting an attack from the strange animal, retired into the furthest 
coruer, evidently prepared for defensive o 

“Dm darned if the wild man ain’t the coward I ever saw in 
my life,’’ Ned shouted, an, te of a catamount be- 





ly ; “he’s gota 





“ Pardon, messieurs,” was the ; “not this evening—monkey’s 
very tired to-night—bas bad so many viens” ~ - 


do it, he thinks is would be murder.” 


But be was | 


fore bim and don’t chaw him up. I believe his good heart won't let him | road had 


“ Seize him, catty, seize him!” Bill replied to ; “catch hi 
by the tail, and see what he’s made of.” . mapas Oh - 

“ Ha—pih!”’ the mob shouted, the dogs outside barked, while a cou- 
ple of the fellows, who had committed all imaginable crimes on the In- 
ag ae uttered the war-yell of the Choctaws. 

“Seize him, you coward !” Ned now shouted, highly indignant at the 
backwardness of his animal, while he struck the bare violently. The 
monkey was frightened and let go its hold, but fell on the retreating 
catamount, and found itself closely embraced. The chimpanzee, in its 
terror, and being driven to extremities, seized the catamount in turn, and 
bit it severely over the left eye, so that it left its hold with a loud yell, 
and sprang into the other corner. It is impossible to describe the shouts 
which barst forth upon this, and—whether the cat was driven to despera- 
tion by the pain or by the shouts—just as the ape turned away instine- 
tively to seck refuge above, the catamount made a bound, and while Ned 
cried, “Take care, Jimmy, take care, play fair,” it sprang on the 
monkey's back from behind and dug iis claws deeply in. The chimpan- 
zee, however, one of the strongest of the monkey race, did not seem in- 
clined to yield willingly, for, while the cat was Band upon it, it turned 
| half round and met it with open jaws. The catamount bad by this time 

succeeded in getting a firm grip of its opponent’s head, and bung on 
| ruthlessly, however much the chimpanzee strove to liberate itself. Both 
| fell to the ground, the chimpanzee being above, but the cat kept its grip, 
and as the poor wild man’s strength gave way, it unexpectedly got 

the whole of the unhappy chimpanzev’s head between its powerful jaws. 

“Enough, enough!” Ned shouted, for his animal ; “ enough, beast, 

| that’s false play ; be off, let go!” And he thrust his stick into the cata- 

mount’s side, But the latter held on with all its coucentrated fury ; the 
chimpanzee gradually relaxed its hold, and when the catamount was at 
| last compelled by repeated blows and thrusts to retire, it left its enemy 
} dead on the ground with its head quite crushed. The confusion that now 
ensued was indescribable ; some shouted and rejoiced, while others raged 
and swore. A couple were seut off for the whisky to pay the lost bet on 
the spot, while several danced about the booth like madmen. Ned was 
the most furious of all, and when be had deadened the shouts of the 
others vy bis own surpassing noise, he demanded justice for the wild man, 
who had been unfairly attacked and murdered by the cat, and they must 
hold a trial over the catamount, which he herewith acoused of deliberate 
murder. A loud shout of assent was the reply, and for a while nothing 
could be heard but cries of “ Choose a jury!’ “ re ' “ Murder | 
“ Hang him!” &c., until the chaos grew clearer, and Bob mounted on the 
empty cage and requested the y to choose a jury and commence 
proceedin To a eecond twelve men presented themselves, some of 
whom Bill, who had constituted himself counsel for the defence, chal- 
lenged. At length the number was complete, and though some of the 
more reasonable now interposed, and said enough mischief had been 
done, the whisky overpowered every sensible suggestion, aud cries of 
“ Silence in court!’ “ Turn out the disturbers!’’ with imitations of the 
sheriff's “O yes! O yes!” ay the futility of their exertions, The 
wildest trial conovivable then began; the catamount was found guilt 
in less than ten minutes, in spite of Bill's brilliant defenee, condema 
}to be hanged by the neck tll it was “ dead, dead, dead,’ and the 
pe say appeared to be how the sentenoe should be carried into 
effeo 

By thia time evening had set ia, and dry wood was brought to throw 
light on the square, but there was no tree to carry out the execution 
on the spot. They had not far to go, however ; searce twenty paces 
off was a clump of splendid oaks, to which the cage was dragged, with 
loud shouta, It was even more difleult to put the loop round the beast’s 
neck, and thea pull it out of the cage ; bat though the first was effected 
by means of a wooden fork, all attempis to drag the rope through the 
door, and then drive the catamount out, were lost labour, At last Bob 
succeeded in catching hold of the rope through the carefully-opened door 
of the cage, and he then secured it round the branch of the tree, The 
catamount was pulled out, and bo lug for achance of escape swung its 
claws round the , and began climbing up it, Some of the men were 
going to fetch a pole to drive it down, but the maddened brute hogan to 
throttle itself by pulling at the rope, and at length fell dowa lifeless to 
the full extent of the cord, and then meaty revolved. The back- 
woodsmen, after uttering a volley of shouts for the success of their 
justice, then proceeded to the hotel, where they spent the night Io drink- 











ing. 

Biewart, from the commencement, had been on the Frenchman's side, 
and had doue his best to stop the wild proceediags, though in vain, He 
it was too who succeeded in preventing M, Bertrand from rushing fraa- 
tically among the mob and stabbing all that came ia bis way. He knew 
that nothing could be effected by force, aud that they would ny 
have put a bullet through his brain in the bargain, It took consider, 
trouble, however, to calun dowa the infuriated and ill-treated Frenchman, 
and it was only the conviction that he could do uothing against the mul- 
titude that induced hii at last to pay a visit at eleven o'clock at night 
to the judge, and lay his complalat before him, The judge, a very quiet 
and seasible man, listened attentively, and by Stewart's testimony the 
whole story was confirmed. Then he took the Frenchman on one side, 
and explaiued to him that he would certaiuly obtain a verdict in his favour, 
but would not be able to secure sufficient compensation from the Back- 
woodsmen, who had only got their horses and rifles, but not enough 
property oa which an execution could be logaliy levied. Still he pro- 
mired him his assistance, and advised him to keep quite at peace the 
next day, to lay out the dead monkey on an old woollen blanket, and 
wait. 

The next morning Ned still lay in a deep sleep, when a young lawyer 
from Little Rock came in, shook him, and waited patiently till he aw 
Ned raised himself on his elbows, aud looked round him in amagement— 
the remembrance of the past evening lay heavy as lead on his eyelids, and 
he could not at once rouse to consciousness. 

“Hallo! Who the blazes are you?” was his first greeting to the 
vieitor. 

“ A good friend, Ned,” said the stranger, with admirable cooloess, “ and 
should like to do you a serviee,” 

A worvioe t” the young backwoodeman growled ; ' and who asked you 
to do it—you're a lawyer, I reckon?” 

“You were Jolly last night, Ned, eh?” 

“ Youterday—who—It Ob yes, | remomber—we all drank too much 
—we set the Frenchman's bears to fighting —ha—ba—hal He's golng 
to complain, ain't het Serves him right, the aes, why did he bring cata 
mounts into our settloment, where we're oaly too glad to kill them? And 





back- | as for bis cowardly wild man " 





“That wasn't a boast, Ned,” the atrangor sald, vory seriously. 

“Not @ wild beast?’ sald Ned, in surprise, “what on earth was It 
then?" 

“You can anewor the question as well aa I,” the lawyer remarked 
dryly. “A wild man, however, Is nota beast, so much Is evident, and 
is an unhappy belug turna wild in the woods, hameaity and Christian 
feeling demand that we should take his part and protect him from tajury. 
If, however, we set wild beasts on bim, when he hasn't weapons to defend 
himeelf, that's @ vory dangerous matter, aad «just jury would bring In @ 
verdict of murder !’ 

This was an awful surprise for Ned; and though he, at first, tried to 
take the matter lightly, the stranger requested him to follow, and led 
him to the Frenchman's booth, where he showed him the corpse of the 
wild man stretched out beneath the bloody blanket, This had the proper 
effect: Ned found he was in the fearful position of a murderer, and tho 
ouly possibility of escape, the lawyer advised him, was to come to some 
arrangement with the Frenchman, and indace him not to complain, The 
accomplices In the affalr were then secretly collected, and they deter- 
mined on sending a deputation to the Judge, and asking his advice, He 
replied evasively ; he would not advise them ; owing to his position, he 
could give no oplaion on a matter which might be Ly oy oMclally be- 
fore him, Bnt if he were the party concerned, #0 much he might my he 
would come to some settlement with the Frenchman, if it cost him all he 

the world, 
“te same morning M, Bertrand had a secret Interview with Ned Holly : 
the court commenced sitting, too; but the Frénchman made no com. 
laint, and the next day all bis waggons were packed ready for a start 
times, He had buried the chimpanzee respectably the previous even- 
ing, skinned the catamount, and nailed the bide on one of the a to 
dry ; but, instead of riding his little pony, he was now mounted on a 
splendid stallion of Ned Holly's, which the latter had brought in for sale, 
and thought justly he could get three hundred dollars for, while the cata- 
mount's empty cage contained two packages of otter and deer skins, M, 
Bertrand, however, had turned bis footsteps eastward again to Memphis, 
instead of going further into the backwoods, He seemed to have done 
an excellent stroke of business, for he grinned amiably a8 he patted bis 
neing steed and noticed the gloomy a with which Ned followed 
tim ; but that was the last wild man be to venture in such a profita- 
ble manner, and he hone poy ached yo tf hve mm “ ly A © toe ed 
hour e dust ral 

ond hed dion xe . Bertrand thus ended his first and last at. 

tempt to take a menagerie into the backwooda. 
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Two days later, Stewart and Wilson ralsed a small mound over the | 
grave of the wild mao, beneath a stately oak, at the corner of Washing: | 
ton and Sycamore streets, and the women of the settlement still avoid | 
the spot with superstitious terror, for they assert that the ghost of the 
wild man appears on the first Sunday night in September, and by its 
whining entices the catamounts, which are so numerous during that 
month. As for Ned Holly;he is glad when he thinks what a fortunate 
escape he had from being tried for the murder of the Witp Man ov Tuk 
Woops. 


THE BHEEL TRIBE OF CANDEISH. 


Since this paper was written, an emeule has broken out at Nassik, near Bom- 
bay, among the Bheels. It appears to have been confined, happily, to the vil- 
lagers, and not to have affected the loyalty of that portion of them lately formed 
into alocal corps. The disturbance was promptly quelled, though not before the 


life of a gallant officer had been sacrificed. | 


By no means the least beneficial iufluence of British rule in India has 
been the complete reclaiming of many uncivilised tribes to a state not | 
only advantageous to themselves, bat useful to the government. Among 
the foremost may be mentioned the Bheels of Candeish, on the western 
coast. Warlike by nature and hardy to adegree, they were long looked 
upon with some feelings of uneasiness, and their antecedents are so in- 
teresting, exemplifying as they do what may be arrived at under careful 
management, that I cannot forbear entering into a few details respect- 
ing them. There can be no doubt that they are one of the aboriginal 
races of Hindostan, and have for ages been noted for their marauding 
propensities. They lay claim to high antiquity, and were formerly in 

ion of rich pastures in the low lands—Candeish and the fertile 
Banks of the river Taptee—but were gradually driven out of them, and 
compelled to seek refuge in the passes of rugged and impenetrable moun- 
tains, where they pursued, free from molestation, the greatest atrocities. 
Strange as it may seem, st appear to have had a kind of moral code of 
their own—something on the principle of honour among thieves—and 
were considered quite capable of being trusted, and faithful to an extra- 
ordinary degree. They always exacted a tribute from every one found 
in or passing through their country, and, if paid, their w was sacred 
and their promise unimpeachable ; but if not paid, or overcome by force 
of arms, they never forgot to seek retribution at some future day ; the 
day might be distant, but satisfaction they would have. Formerly it was 
the custom to hire Bheels to protect the baggage of officers proceedin 
through their territory, and if this precaution were taken, money an 
even fife were perfectly safe. It cost but a trifling sum—a few rupees ; 
but they were true to their word. When once embarked on any of their | 
thieving expeditions, they had recourse to singular contrivances to elude | 
observation. 

They moved about on all fours wrapped up in a bullock’s hide, so as 
to resemble that animal, and would pretend to graze on the low bushes 
which studded the plain, and by this means approach stealthily a party 
of unsuspecting travellers, who were perhaps seated under a tree for 
shelter during the mid-day heat. When near enough, and quite sure of 
their prey, these robbers would throw off their disguise, demand their 
tribute, which, if paid, all would be well, but if not, their lives would 
be forfeited. 

Another contrivance was to carry over their heads a bush, and in this 
manner deceive the sentries on duty, They covered taeir bodies with 
cocoa-nut oil, being entirely naked, and shaved their heads, so that it 
was next to an impossibility to catch them, being as slippery as eels ; 
but should it happen that one of them had by chance neglected these 
precaations and was captured, a formidable curved knife, which they all 
carried behind the ear, would be immediately used, and the bowels of the 
capturer ripped open. Notwithstanding all this, they were known to be 
very courtcous to strangers, provided the dustoor, or tribute, which they 
exacted from travellers were promptly paid. The following story is sin- 

lar enough : “ A major in the Bombay army, having some stores com- 
og to Baroda, in their Pome | ney pant by a post were thirty-five Se- 
poys were stationed. These men had just been relieved from that duty, 

were returning with the supplics, which were in charge of a Parsee 
servant. On the road they were met by the Bheels, who wanted the 
usual tribute for the bullocks. This exaction the Parsee, with the appro- 
bation of the Sepoys, refused to pay. Whether the Bheels found the 
party too strong for them, or had orders from their Raj, or chief, not to 
en io any affray, I know not, but the party escaped without paying 
or being molested, and the Parsee did not a little pride himself on his 
and achievement. Some considerable time after this period, 
F. and his wife, taking an evening ride, had gone beyond the pre- 
bed limits of the British cantonments, and heedlessly were pursuing 
course, when some Bheels came upon them and claimed the money 
owing to them by the Parsee for himself and bullocks. Major F. having 
no rupees about him, they took him, bis wife, horse, and vehicle together. 
After some consultation, and a promise, on the major’s part, to pay the 
tribute demanded, he and his wife were allowed to depart, and an 
ment entered into to send seven rupees (the sum required,) by a servant 
unarmed and alone, This stipulation was carried into effect, and at the 
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| regibus equi, 








ted time and place the cost was paid, and the gig and horse re- 
turned uninjured, with the Bheels’ compliments.” 

This tribe bears a strong affinity to the Ramousies, Coolies, and 
Goands, each being noted in former days for their daring exploits at rob- 
bery and murder. The former have been pletely reclaimed, and are 
now employed as watchmen at night to guard officers’ bungalows, and go 
by the name of “ the R ie.” or pol The Coolies have been 
reformed and drilled into a local corps. But the Bheels are a finer race 
than either of these, and profess Hindooism. Their greatest object of re- 
verence is Sita Maya, or Matajee, the goddess of small-pox. So great is 
their horror of this direful disease, that her name is never uttered but with 
the utmost t. The foregoing story that I have quoted, together 
with the one | am about to relate, I have found in an interesting book 
called “ Seely’s Ellora,’”’ but having myself heard them cited as curious 
traits in these Bheels, I have thought it not altogether improper to tran- 
scribe them. 

“ An officer, a Captain B., had, by ae a and wounding a Bheel 
while labouring in his vocation, been marked. In co uence of this, he 
had a sentry to his house ; but from the neighbouring bank of the river 
the Bheel had worked a subterraneous passage for a considerable distance, 
large nen fe one man to crawl along, and had begun to perforate the 
floor of his bedchamber, when he was discovered. We had at the city 
where this took place pearly two thousand troops, yet it was necessary, 
for the officer’s safety, to remove him to Bombay. A Parsee mess-man, 
who had refused to pay the usual tribute to the Bheels, was found dead 
in the morning in the mess-room. It was his custom to put his mat on a 
— wine chest where he slept: in the morning he was found with his 

placed on the mess-table, the headless body lying on the chest. In 
neither of the above instances was plunder their object, but the tribute, 
= considered to be their unquestionable right by established and 








custom, had not been 

Government now thought very properly that it was high time to put 
@ stop to these proceedings, and means were speedily adopted to bring 
about a reformation. Notices were accordingly issued to the effect that 
if the tribe would give up their predatory habits and enlist themselves in 
the service of the state, their services would be accepted and liberally 
remunerated. By employing officers who were equal to the task, and 
who were tried servants, this was at last effected, and this formidable 
tribe at once came in, and many of them were formed into a local corps, 
now known by the name of the Candcish Bheel corps. It is well officered, 
ably commanded, and has amply answered every one’s expectation. On 
my visit to the caves of Ajanta, I found them most friendly, and as I 
passed by the numerous sentrics that were stationed to keep guard along 
the road, many came out to me to tender their salaams, to assnre me 
that they were on the alert. The manner in which they spoke of their 
masters—the British government—was highly creditable to both. As I 
prepared to resume my journey, presents of grapes and Aurungabad 
oranges were offered me (and of course accepted,) and we parted with 





assurances of the warmest friendship. The foregoing is a little e : 
Indian travelling. . going is a little episode in 
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THE EARLS OF KILDARE. 


Ww Capet seized the crown of France, their iron shields were ’ 
And their sabre dint struck terror on the banks of the Garonne _— 


Bat neve: , nor thence till , has falsehood iagrace 
Boon even to coll Pitagerald’s plans, or tanto to Ue ae 

An historical memoir of the illustrious house of Fitegerald has just 

been issued from the pross by its accomplished descendant, the Marquess 

of Kildare. The {ample thus set ie deserving of all commendation ; and 


most anxiously do we hope that it to other 
aaa A ope may equally valuable 





literature. 
His lordship’ of the Geraldines is si graceful : 
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race, Is it not a subject of national re h to England, that the Tal- 
bots, the Percys, the Nevilles, and the Stanleys, and to Ireland, that the 
Butlers, the Nugents, the De Courcys, the St. Lawrences, the O'Briens, 
and the O’Neills, whose achievements form the brightest episodes of our 
annals, have no such histories, commemorative of the ancestors 
to which they owe the wealth, station, and power coeur 

True it is, that the tree of Irish genealogy is ofttimes but a barren trunk ; 
yet it is not always so. Many an old stem still flourishes, with the green 
leaves of tradition and ancestral renown hanging freshly around it ; and 
foremost in this class are the Fitzgeralds. “ /fibernis ipsis hiberniores,” they 
stand the highest on the roll of our nobility—a nobility which, despite 


| the pretensions of France, Germany, Spain, and even Venice, commands 
| a very prominent place in European genealogy. 


The utmost limit to which the Montmorencys, the Premier Barons 
Chrétien, the Tremouilles, the Rochefoucaults, the Richeliews, can 
back, with any degree of certainty, is the eleventh century ; none of 
grandees of Spain, of whom it was arrogantly eaid, Principibus prestant e 
ur,’ ascend higher than the tenth ; and in Germany, the 
best descended and noblest families can very rarely establish so early an 
ancestry. In Italy, indeed, loftier pretences — sustainable, espe- 
cially those of the patricians of Venice, and the houses of Massimo, Fal- 
conieri, Ursini, Frangipani, and Colona, at Rome ; but, after strict inves- 
tigation and poising the facts fairly in the balance, few of the continental 
nobility will Be found parallel in antiquity to the O’Briens, the O'Neills, 
and the O’Connors of = whose progenitors were sovereign princes 
on the arrival of the English in the 12th century. Inferior only to these 
in regality of origin, their superiors in historic distinction, are the Fitz- 
geralds ; and it is most gratifying to see the noble heir of this renowned 
race, revisiting, as it were, his fathers’ graves, and, in the double affilia- 
tion of a son of Ireland and the Geraldines, ing along the line of their 
common illustration, with reverence and affection, And they were men 
of no common order, those Geraldines—on the battle-field where they 
conquered, mid the ruined strongholds where they dwelt, in the sacred 
fanes which they founded or enriched, or wherein their ashes repose—un- 
conquerable, like Gerald, “ who should rale Ireland, because all Ireland 
could not rule him ;” brilliant, like “ Silken Thomas ;” lovely and be- 
loved, like the fair Geraldine, whom Surrey sang ; and amiable and inte- 
resting, even in error, like Lord Edward. Was not Ireland their glory, 
and they the glory of Ireland? 

The Fitageral are descended from “ Dominus Otho,’ who is sup- 
posed to have been of the family of Gherardini of Florence ;* and this 20- 
tion is confirmed by the Latin form of name, Geraldini, assumed by his 


| descendants. This noble passed over into Normandy, and thence, in 1057, 


into England, where he became so great a favourite with Edward the 
Confessor, that he excited the jealousy of the Saxon Thanes. However 
derived, his English possessions were enormous, which, at his death, de- 
volved on bis son Walter, who, it is somewhat remarkable, was treated 
after the Conquest as a fellow-countryman of the Normans. This for- 
tunate heir put the cope-stone to his prosperity by a marriage with 
Gladys, the daugher of Rhiwallon ap Cynfyn, Prince of North Wales ; 
and his son, Gerald Fitzwalter, though with little of the same good for- 
tune, married Nesta, the daughter of Rhys ap Graffydd, Prince of South 
Wales, a lady, like the Grecian Helen, more remarkable for her charms 
than her purity. 

We will not pause to givesthe narrative of the beautiful Nesta’s abduc- 
tion by Owen ap Cadwegan, or of the revenge taken by her husband, Ger- 
ald Fitzwalter. The romantic story forms an interesting episode in Lord 
Kildare’s volume. 

Gerald and Nesta’s son, Maurice Fitzgerald, was the patriarch of the 
[rish Geraldines. In 1168, Dermot Mac Murrough, King of Leinster, 
driven from his territory e Roderick O'Connor, King of Ireland, 
sougbt assistance from the English, and succeeded in enlisting in his 
cause the renowned Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke. aving 
reached St. sare d on his way back to Ireland, Dermot was hospitahly 
received by David Fitzgerald, Bishop of the diocese ; and at the prelate’s 

rsuasion, his younger brother, Maurice, and his half-brother, Robert 
Pitsste hen, en to aesist Mac Murroogh with their forces. Soon 
after, Maurice embarked for Ireland, with two ships containing a small 
body of soldiers, and after having been invested with the lordship of 
Wexford, marched forward and took Dablin. But the Irish king was no 
idle or unconcerned spectator of this achievement. In 1171, he had 
thered such an increase of strength that though Maurice was fis 
time joined by Strongbow, Roderick was able to invest Dublia with 30,- 
000 men, while at séa he blockaded it with a fleet of thirty Manx ves- 
sels, The case of the English, with only 600 troops, seemed well nigh 
desperate. In this emergency, by Maurice’s advice and earnest and in- 
spirating exhortations, the beleagured n, like our own Havelock 
at Lucknow, determined to trust to their superior warlike prowess and 
daring, and regardless of the disparity of numbers, to encounter the foe. 
The bold exploit was crowned with success: the Irish were completely 
defeated ; and the king, Roderick, with difficulty escaped. Maurice died 
at Wexford in 1177, and was buried in the Abbey of Grey Friars, with- 
out the walls of Maynooth. ‘“ His death,” says the old chronicler, “ was 
not without much sorrow of all his friends, and much harm and loss to 
the English interest in Ireland. Ile was a man witty and manfull; a 
truer man, not stedfaster, for constancy, fidelity, and love, left he none in 
Ireland.” “In trath,” continues Geraldus Cambrensis, “ Maurice was 
an honourable and modest man ; with a face sun-burnt and well-looking, 
of middle height ; a ran well modelled in mind and body ; a man of in- 
nate goodness ; desiring rather to be than to seem good; a man of few 
words, but full of weight, having more of the heart than of the mouth, 
more of reason than of volubility, more wisdom than eloquence ; and yet 
when it was required, earnest to the purpose. In military affairs valiant, 
and second to few in activity, neither impetuous nor rash, but ciroumspect 
in attack and resolute in defence ; a sober, modest, and chaste man ; con- 
stant, trasty, and faithful ; a man not altogether without fault, yet not 
spotted with any notorious or great crime. 

Notwithstanding the quaintness of this eulogy, its language is as en- 
ergetic as it is simple, and reminds us much of some of Froissart’s admira- 
ble descriptions. or, judging. from all his actions, was Maurice un- 
worthy of such a chronicler. Upon a wider field of action, and one of 
more general ingerest to the world at large, his life would have formed 
one of those brilliant pages of history upon which the memory loves to 
dwell, and which are read and re-read with unabated gratification. But 
mankind, partly from necessity, and in part from inclination, are eo much 
wrapt up in the present, that they have little time to spare for the re- 
cab of the past ; and of that little the greater portion is, of course, de- 


voted to the actors on the largest and most familiar stage. The son of | both 


this redoubtable warrior was Gerald Fitzmaurice, who received summons 
to Parliament, as Baron Offaly, in 1205, and died the same year. Mau- 
rice the second baron, who bore the name of his grandfather, the gallant 
companion of Strongbow, was not unworthy of it. Piety, it is evident, 
formed a strong ingredient in his character: for, in 1216, he introduced 
into Ireland the order of Franciscans ; in 1229, that of the Dominicans ; 
and, in two years after, he built the Franciscan Abbey of Youghal. In 


* Remote as was the kinship of the Fitz-Geralds to the Gherardini of Flor 
ence, it was a source of much pride and gratification to “ the Great Earl,” as 





appears from the following letter, found among the Gherardiai papers, and re- 


produced in the Marqueas’s volume :— 

“ To be given to all the family of the Gherardini, noble in famé and virtue, 
dwelling in Florence, our beloved brethren in Florence. Gerald, Earl of Kildare 
ity of the Kingdom of Ireland, sends greeting to all the family of 
Gherardini dwelling in Florence. 

— to us have been your letters to us, most illustrious men. From 
ve learned to know the fervour of the fraternal love that you bear to 
oy blood. But, in order to increase your joy still more, I will briefly in- 
you of the state of yourrelations in these parts. Know, then, that my 
and ancestors passed from France into England, ha’ 
cycled ret pone ee ee 
4 r sw ol vi 
“ign Pema dny ars reed ant ma 
uc . , possess, 
and am Earl of Kildare holding divers pods be ma- 
the liberality of our most serene lord the iy poty lam now 
the whole of Ireland, daring the pleasure of his Majesty ; an hon- 
my predecessors. There 
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connexion with this event, Lord Kildare relates a story which striking], 
illustrates his kindly di tion, As a statesman, the Lord 
Offaly exhibited considerable ability in the office of Lord Justice of Ire- 
land ; and, as a soldier, he seems to have fallen little short of his gal- 


| lant ecessor, Maurice Fitz 
Like hi 


im, he marched from ectory to victory, his career ~~, | as 
splendid as that of many a modern conqueror ; and yet how little does 
it interest a reader of seme day to be told of bis rma | towns, 
storming castles, and subjugating provinces. History, in this case, 
touches the harp of the past in vain ; the sound which it returns has lit- 
tle power over our feelings in the nineteenth century, when the very re- 
sults of the hero’s deeds have as much mouldered away as his own bones, 
Eventually, Lord Maurice, exchanging the casque for the cowl, retreated 
from the world’s conflicts, and, in the calm retreat of his own Monas- 
tery of Youghal, ended his days in holiness and peace. Passing over a 
succession of names, all more or less illustrious, we stop for a moment at 
the sixth baron, to relate the curious traditions which explain how the 
wonkey came to be the crest of the Geraldines of Offaly. 

John Fitz-Thomas Fitzgerald, afterwards the first Earl of Kildare, then 
an infant, was in the Castle of Woodstock, near Athy, when there was an 
alarm of fire. In the confusion that ensued the child was forgotten ; and 
on the servants returning to search for him, the room in which he lay 
was found in ruins. Soon after a strange voice was beard on one 
of the towers, and, u looking up, they saw an ape, which was usually 
kept chained, carefully holding the child in his arms. The earl after- 
wards, in gratitude for his preservation, adopted a monkey for his crest ; 
and some of his descendants, in memory of it, took the additional motto, 
“ Non immemor benejicii.”” 

But stories of this kind generally assume a multitude of changing hues 
and forms, according to the memory or er of the narrator. 
Another less romantic, and certainly less pleasing, tradition tells us that 
“ Thomas Fitzmaurice (of the Desmond line), was only nine months old 
when his father and grandfather were slain at the battle of Callen, in 
1261, The child was at Tralee; and on his attendants rashing out, 
alarmed at the intelligence, he was left alone in his cradle, when a tame 
baboon or ape took him to the top of the tower of the neighbouring ab- 
bey. After carrying him round the battlements, and exhibiting him to the 
frightened spectators, he brought the infant back to its cradle in safety. 
Thomas was, in consequence, surnamed, in Irish, An ( Simiacus, or 
the ape), and became ancestor to the Earls of 

The life of John Fitz-Thomas Fitzgerald, the child thus miraculously 
preserved, abounds in adventures that would form a | subject for 
romance. He was at vaiiance with William de Vesci, of Kildare, 
a baron much esteemed by the reigning monarch, Edward I. ; their dis- 

utes arising from the contiguity of their estates. De Vesci, who was 

ord Justice of Ireland, openly declared that John Fitz-Thomas was the 
cause of the existing disturbances, and that he was “ in private = 
as fierce as a lyon, but in publicke injuries as mecke as a lambe.” 
having been reported to Fitzgerald, he, in the presence of the lords of 
the council replied :—‘“ You would gladly ch me with treason, that, 
by shedding my blood, and by catching my land into your clouches, that 
but so neere upon your lands of Kyldare, you might make your sonne a 
ea gentleman.” “A gentleman!” quoth the Lord Justice. “Thou 

id baron, I tell thee the Veercis were gentlemen before the Geral- 
dines were barons of Offaly; yea, and before that Welsh bankrup 
thyne ancestaur, fethered his nest in Leinster ;” and then acc’ 
him of being “a supporter of thieves, and upholder of traytours.” 
“ As for my ancestor,’ replied the baron, “whom you terme a 


benkrupt, how riche or how re he was upon his re in 
to Ireland, I pu not at this time to debate; yet this m ma: 

bold] 3 f that he came hither as a byer, not a beggar. He bought hie 
oneunee? and by spending his bloud : but you, lurking like a in 
his cobweb to entrappe flies, endeavour to beg subjects’ livings wrong- 
fully, by despoyling them of their lives. I, John Fitz-Thomas, Baron of 


Offaly, doe tell thee, William Vesci, that I am noe traytour, noe felon ; 


but t thou art the only battress by which the king’s enemies are sup- 
Both parties being summoned to the royal presence, Fitz, main- 
tained the same d language, accusing the just! 


corruption 
and saying that, while the nobility were excluded from his “an 
Trish cow could at all times have access to him. But,” continued Offaly, 
“so much as our mutual complaints stand upon, the one his yea, and 
other his nay, and that you would be taken for a champion, and I am 
known to be no coward, let us, in God’s name, leave lieing for varlets, 
bearding for ruffians, facing for crakers, chatting for neem 3 coolding 
for callets, booking for scriveners, —— for ; and let us try, 
with the dint of swords, as becomes martial men roy apt Roem ar 
rels. Therefore, to justify that I ama true subject, and that thou, Vesci, 
art an arch traitor to ee Cae ee 
challenge the 


pe ee and in the hearing of this honourable assembly, 
combat. 

De Vesci accepted the challenge, amidst the applauees of the assembly; 
but either he doubted the goodness of his cause, or feared to contend with 
so formidable an adversary. Before the appointed day he fled to France. 
whereupon the king declared Offaly innocent ; adding, “ albeit De Veesi 
conveyed his person into Franee, yet he left his lands behind him in Ire- 
land ;” and he granted them to the Baron of Offaly, who su tly. in 
many a hard-fought day, showed himself no less true than val 
his good services the English monarch (Edward II.) created him 

Sarl of Kildare, and assigned to him the town and eastle of that 
name. 

Again we pass over many illustrious chiefs of this house, to come to 
Gerald, the —— Earl of Kildare ; and here we cannot help remarking 
on a singular fact. While in the royal succession of England we never 
find a continuity of three distinguished monarchs—not often two—there 
does not appear to have been an Earl of Kildare who did not fully 
maintain the name and honour of his race. Not one of them bat 
~~ out prominently as an honourable landmark in the Irish 
ann 

Gerald, eighth Earl of Kildare, called by the Irish, “ Geroit More,” or 
the Great, both in his character and the events of his life, presents us 
with all the brilliant colours of romance. He was constituted lord deputy; 
but his feuds with the Butlers and the enmity of the Bishop of Meath were 
the cause of the king’s revoking the re and sending over Lord 
Grey, of Codnor, to supersede him. To this mandate, sealed with the 
king’s private seal, the undaunted Gerald paid no attention, but set the 
new deputy at defiance. The consequence was, that the king summoned 


to appear before him, when the earl managed matters so 


adroitly, that he was ted to the office of deputy to Richard Dake 
of Gloucester—a conclusive — that he was no less politic than valiant. 
Confirmed Yorkist as the earl was, still the accession of the Lancastrian 


prince, Heary VIL. did not prevent his continuance in office ; till after a 
time, the king, suspec he was en in a plot against him, com- 
manded his attendance in England. is order Gerald dexterously 
evaded. He summoned a Parliament, and induced the lords to send let- 
ters to the king, representing that, in the affairs about tr be discussed, 
the lord depaty's presence was a : le. Sut the king's 
susp’ were justified by the event. T joined in acknowledging 
Lambert Simnel as the veritable Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of George 
Dake of Clarence, who, in that character, pretending to have escaped 
from the tower, set up a claim to the Eaglish throne in opposition to the 


king de facto. The exam of Kildare, in countenancing the impostor, 
vee faike by nearly ail the lends of the e. Simnel was crowned, 


was followed 
with much solemnity, =e cathedral of C Chareh, Dablin—a crown 


that had been borrowed from a statue of the 

faa to tag Se Reetgaen, wan ean ob Gian, and tena ey 
the Earl of Kildare. Se 
by Henry, who limited the 
their gullibility with reference to 


turning to 
feated ; and 
the king’s pardon. This was at once gran 
e portent nie A dimes: 

Simnel, observing, that “ they would at last crown apes, should he be long 
absent.” At the same time, well knowing the earl’s influence with the 
lords of the pale, he sought yet farther to confirm him in his allegiance, 
by continuing him in his office of chief governor of Ireland. 

It would be a long and not very profitable task to follow the earl 
through his various feuds upon his retarn to his own country. In 1491 
“ae war broke out between Con O'Neill ugh Roe O’Don 
nell ; and they went to the lord justice, the 
returned without ” The origin of this 
tails of the feud itself, and is sufficiently 
“ Send me tribute, or ese——,” was the 
O'Neill. “I owe you no tribute ; and //- 
reply of O'Don 

A new claimant to Henry’s crown 
beck, the earl again an 


him come out, and, upon his 
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where the prelate was kneeling, swore, “ by St. Bride,” (his usual oath,) 

« were it not that I know my prince would be offended with me, I could 

— ye the bist pislife, be ke ain Trane til the Tord 
b op’s life, ept un’ 01 

ty demanded his release. 

the promise of a pardon for these and other offences of the 

game kind, the earl ventured, in all good faith, to Dublin. The lord de- 


pay: rye had him arrested ij evening ; hy as timid as ¥ = 
, did not choose to promounce ju nt w prisoner, and sen 
him over to England in a barque which had Fey kept in readiness for 


that p here he was detained for two years a prisoner in 

Tower of London, when be was at last brought before the council. The 
on the bishop stood foremost on the list of his offences, where- 
said—* he was not sufficiently learned to make answer to such 

weighty matters. The bishop was a learned man, and so was not he, 


and therefore might easily outdo him in argument.’ The king then 
said, “he might choose a counsellor.” The earl replied, “I doubt I 
shall not have that good fellow that I would choose.” The king as- 


sured him he should, and added, that “ it concerned to get counsel! that 
was very good, as he doubted his cause was very bad.” The earl re- 
plied : “ I will choose the best in England.” “ And who is that?” asked 
the king. “Marry, the king himself,” quoth the earl, “and, by St. 
Bride, 1 will choose no other.” At this the king laughed, and tarnin 
to the council said, “a wiser man might have chosen worse.” The ear 
was then accused of having burnt the cathedral of Cashel, in consequence 
of a feud with the archbishop, and many witnesses were present to prove 
the fact ; but, contrary to their expectation, he not only confessed it, 
but exclaimed, ‘ By my troth I would never have done it, but I thought 
the bishop was in it.” The archbishop being present, and one of the 
busiest of the accusers, the king laughed heartily, and was so favourably 
im by the bluntness and frankness of the earl, that on the Bishop 
of Meath exclaiming, “ all Ireland cannot rule this man,” he at ouce re- 
“ then he shall rale all Ireland.” And accordingly Kildare was res- 
to his forfeited estates and honours, and again pppenees lord de- 
paty, though, at the same time, the monarch retained his eldest son Ger- 
ald, asa hostage. And well, both by his fidelity and his talents as a 
statesman and a soldier, did the great earl repay the king’s confidence. 
Perkin Warbeck, on his landing at Cork jn 1497, was ampere OA 
eer Acad Earls of Kildare and and narrowly escaped being 
pereet mee For this good service, King Henry conferred on Kildare 
manors in the counties of Warwick Gloucester. Witha 
strong hand, too, the Earl controlled the unruly native chieftains, and, 
if he could not entirely cor the it of revolt, yet he so well 
managed bis affairs, that rebellion never dared to show its head, but it 
was instantly put down, and forced to save itself by submission. So 
easing were his efforts to Henry, that he was received by him with the 
ghess favour upon bis again visiting England to give an account of his 
government, and returned magno cum honore et novis instructionibus, taking 
with him his son Gerald, who, shortly afterwards, was made high trea- 
éarer of Ireland.—7o be concluded next week. 


———o 
INDIA. 


The Indian mails, with dates from Calcutta to the 10th of December, 
errived in London on the 12th January. 


Sin C. Campsens. Evacoates Lucxyow.—Sir C. Campbell evacuated 
Lucknow on the night of the 22d of Nov.. “in the presence of the whole 
force of Oude, taking the women, children, King’s treasures, amounting 
to £230,000, state prisoners, serviceable guns and everything worth re- 
moval—fell back by the route by which he had eavenced’ ; arrived at 
the Alumbagh on the 28th (1) November. Sir Colin marched for Cawn- 
pore, leaving a division under Outram at Alumbagb. 


Gevexat Wivpnam anv Tae Gwattor Resets.—General Windham 
eommanding at Cawnpore, had marched on the 26th November, to at- 
tack @ portion of the rebels in position eight miles from Cawnpore. He 
met with sharp opposition, but after a fight routed this body, taking all 
their guns but one, and returned to Cawnpore thatevening. On the 27th 

sttacked Nawabunge, sear Oatapore, The British trope vetired 

near Cawnpore. ritish troops retired 

SS we the —_ of the 27th the rebels burnt down 

34th, 82d, and 88th regiments. On the 28th they at- 

intrenchments from the Canal and Saubadars Tank. A sortie 

made against the assailants from the Canal was most successfu e ri- 

Sobre hack ho cabot. ane Wrong in two of their 18 pounder guns. 

fire from the Saubadars Tank was quite silenced, but our extreme 

right and 64th regiment suffered severely. Brigadier Wilson was killed, 
and Major Sterling badly wounded. 


Sin Cot~ Comes Down vron Tuex.—Sir Campbell arrived at 

Cawnpore at 5 P.M., on the 28th. The ladies childrea of the Luck- 
were encamped four miles from Cawnpore. 

On the 6th of December, at 11 A.M., Sir Colin Campbell attacked the 

Gwalior contingent, with its allies. The contingent itself isted of 


















































bited in carrying them into effect. All ranks po: 
in his judgment and his fertility of resource, that the news of his fall was 
reeeived throughout the garrison with feelings of consternation on! 
second to the grief which was inspired in the hearts of all by the loss of 
a public benefactor and a warm personal friend. Feeling as keenly and 
as gratefully as I do the obligations that the whole of us are under to 


death of that able and respected 
chief commissioner, who received a bullet through his head while examin- 


siege are so fully set forth in the accompanying memorandum 
pana ged the gar Pscnan : 
bringing to the notice of his lordship in council the fact when the block- 
ade was commenced 


of relief; and the steady waste of precious lives, until the number of 


English gunners was reduced below that of the guas to be worked; all these | and 


constitute features in a history which the fellow-couatrymen of the 
of Lucknow will read with swelling hearts, and which will endure for ever 
asa lesson to those who shall hope, by treachery, numbers, or boldness 
in their treason, to overcome the indomitable spirit of Eaglishmen.” 
We extract the most interesting portions. 
* © © © It will be in the recollection of his lordship in council that 
it was the original intention of Sir Henry Lawrence to occupy not 


on! 
the the a but also the fort called the Muchbee Bhowaa, an old au 


' 
lapidated edifice, which had been hastily repaired fer the occasion, 
though the defences were even at the last moment very far from com- 
plete, and were moreover commanded by many houses in the city. The 
situation of the Muchhee with regard to the Residency has already been 
described to the government of India. 

The untoward event of the 30th June so far diminished the whole 
available force that we had not a sufficient number of men remaining to 
occupy both positions. The Brigadier-General, therefore, on the evening 
of the Ist July, signalled to the garrison of the Muchhee Bhowun to eva- 
cuate and blow up that fortress ia the course of the night. The orders 
were ably carried out, and at 12 P.M. the force marched into the Resi- 
dency, with their guns and treasure, without the loss of a man; and 
shortly afterwards the explosion of 240 barrels of gunpowder and 
6,000,000 ball cartridges, which were lying in the magazine, announced 
to Sir Henry Lawrence and his officers, who were anxiously waiting the 
report, the complete destruction of that post and all that it contained. 
If it had not been for this wise and strategic measure no member of the 
Lucknow garrison, in all probability, would have survived to tell the 
tale; for, as has already been stated, the Muchhee Bhowun was com- 
manded from other parts of the town, and was moreover indifferently 
— with heavy artillery ammunition, while the difficulty, suffer- 

ng, and loss which the Residency garrison, even with the reinforcement 
thus obtained from the Muchhee Bhowun, has undergone in holding the 
re is sufficient to show that, if the original intention of holding 

th posts had been adhered to, both would have inevitably fallen, 

It is now my very painful duty to relate the ca‘amity which befel us 
at the commencement of the siege. On the Ist July an 8-inch shell burst 
in the room in the Residency in which Sir H. Lawrence was sitting. 
The missile burst between him and Mr. Couper, close to both ; but with- 
out injury to either. The whole of his staff implored Sir Henry to take 
up other quarters, as the Residency had then become the special target 
for the round shot and shell of the enemy. This, however, he jestingly 
declined to do, observing that another shell would certainly never be 
pitched into that small room. But Providence bad ordained otherwise, 
for on the very next day be was mortally wounded by the fragment of 
another shell which burst in the same room, exactly at the same spot. 
Captain Wilson, Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, received a contu- 
sion at the same time. 

The late lamented Sir H. Lawrence, knowing that bis last hour was 
rapidly ap ing. directed me to assume command of the troops, and 
a uted Major Banks to succeed him in the office of chief commissioner. 
He lingered in great agony till the morning of the 4th July, when he ex- 
pired, and the government was thereby deprived, if I may venture to sa 
80, of tae services of a distinguished statesman and a most gallant soldier. 
Few men have ever possessed to the same extent the power which he en- 


joyed of wianing the hearts of those with whom he came in contact, and 


thus ensuring the warmest and most zealous devotion for himself and 
for the goverument which he served. The successful defence of the posi- 
tion hus been, under Providence, solely attributable to the foresight 
which he evinced in the timely commencement of the necessary opera- 
tions, and the great skill and untiring personal activity which he exbi- 
such confidence 


this great and good man, I trast the government in India will pardon 


~ a for having attempted, however, imperfectly to pourtray them. In 
every 
of discriminating, and ever on the alert to reward merit, no matter how 
— the ephere in which it was exhibited. 


and deserving soldier lost a friend, and a chief capable 


e garrison bad scarcely recovered the shock which it had sustained 
in the loss of its revered and beloved ral, when it had to mourn the 


, Major Banks, the officiating 


ing a critical outpost on the 21st July, and died without a groan. 
The deseription of our position, and the state of our defences when the 


rison engineer, that I shall content myself with 


oaly two of our batteries were completed, part of 
the defences were yet in an unfinished condition, and the buildings in the 





four batteries of artillery, two regiments of cavalry, and seven regiments 
of infantry, all as bighly disciplined as any native troops of any arm in 
the service. Added to these were the r ts of the Dinapore muti- 
neers, the contingent of all the ill Rajahs between Gwalior and 
Calpee, and the bad characters generally of Central India. The rebels 
were completely routed, with but trifling loss, aud their camp captured. 
They were pursued 14 miles along the Calpee road, and 16 guns taken, 

carts, wagons, &c., besides an immense quantity of ammuni- 
tion of all sorts, park stores, grain, bullocks, and the whole baggage of 
the force. Sir Colin describes his loss as insignificant ; he had not heard 

the death of any officer except Lieutenant Salmond. 

A dispatch from Sir Colin Gampbell says that the Gwalior fugitives 
were subsequently fallen in with by General Grant, as they were begin- 
ning to cross the Ganges, and that, after some hard firing, 15 guns, with 
all their stores, ammunition, &., were captured. General Grant was 
slightly wounded, but he lost no men, although the loss of the enemy 
was about 100. 

The Times considers the Gwalior contingent for all practical purposes 
annihilated. - 

Savery or Women anv CurLpren From Luckxow.—All the women and 
children from Lucknow arrived safely at Allahabad, where they would 
embark for Calcutta. _ 





Gueanives sy Latest Matt.—Jang Bahadoor, with 9,000 men, is said | q 


to be on his way to assist Sir Colin Campbell.—The 34th and 73d 
regiments bad matinied, thus extinguishing the Native Bengal army.— 
Two compauies of the 73d were cut up by the sailors at Dacca.—There 
were 24,000 Eu -n troops in the Bengal Presidency.—The steamship 
Great Britain with 1,000 cavalry had reached Bombay,—All quiet in the 
Prapeb and Rohileund.—The Oude insurgents were — to the 
southward, and had compelled the Ghoorkas to retire Azimgbur 
and Jounpore stations—The insurrection had broken out at Kolapore, 
but was speedily suppressed.—In the Southern Mahratta country attempts 
had been made to resist the Disarming act, but the insurgents were to- 
tally defeated —Col. Rook, 19th Regt. died at Calcutta, from cholera, 
30th Nov.—The following regiments have arrived at Calcutta : 8th, 87th, 
79th Highlanders, 7th Hussars, 2nd Guards, 3rd Battalion Rifle 
Brigade, and a detachment of Artillery. 


DEFENCE OF THE RESIDENCY OF LUCKNOW. 


Brigadier Inglis’s narrative of the defence of Lucknow, dated Sept. 
26, has been published at Calcutta by order of the Governor-General of 
India. In a general order, bearing date Dec. 8, the Governor-General 
says of it, 

* The Governor-General in Council believes that never bas a tale been 
told which will so stir the hearts of Eoglishmen and Eaglishwomen as 
the simple, earnest narrative of Brigadier Inglis. It rightfully com- 
mences with a soldier's testimony, touchiogly borne, to the chivalrous 
and high deserts of Sir Heary Lawrence, the sad detail of whose death 
is now made known. There does not stand recorded in the annals of 
war an achievement more truly heroic than the defence of the Residency 
at Luckoow described in the narrative which follows. That defence has 
not only called forth all the energy and daring which belong to Eoglish- 
Pa in the news of ~~ — it has exhibited, ee ye ees 

n the highest degree, at noble sustained courage which, ost 
deferred, and th u toil and wear of body and miad, 
iit holds on day after day and triumphs. The heavy guns of the as- 
sailants, posted, almost in security, within fifty yards of the entrencb- 
ments—so near, indeed, that the solicitations, and threats, and taunts 
which the rebels addressed to the native defenders of the garrison were 
easily beard by those true-hearted men; tbe fire of the enemy's mus 
comeeiag that it penetrated the innermost retreat of the women 

and children, and of the 
made, to force an = blowing in the defences ; the perpetual 
mining of the works ; weary night watebing for the expected signal 




































diate vicinity, which gave cover to the enemy, were only partially 
cleared away. Indeed, our heaviest losses have been caused by the fire 
from the enemy’s sharpsbooters stationed in the adjoining mosques and 
houses of the native nobility, the necessity of destroying which had been 
repeatedly drawn to the attention of Sir Henry by the staff of engineers ; 
but his invariable reply was, “ Spare the holy places, and private pro- 
perty too, as fur as possible ;” and we have consequently suffered se- 
verely from our very tenderness to the religious prejudices and respect 
to the rights of our rebellious citizens and soldiery. 

As soon as the enemy had thoroughly completed the investment of the 
Residency, they occupied these houses, some of which were within easy 
pistol shot of our barricades, in immense force, and rapidly made loop- 
holes on those sides which bore on our post, from which they kept up a 
terrific and incessant fire day and night, which caused many daily casua- 
lities, as there could not have been less than 8,000 men firing at one 
time into our position, Moreover, there was no place in the whole of 
our works taat could be considered safe, for several of the sick and 
wounded who were lying in the uetting Hall, which had been 
turned into a hospital, were killed in the very centre of the building, 
and the widow of Lieut. Dorin and other women and children were shot 
dead in @ room into which it had not been previously deemed possible 
that a ballet could penetrate. Neither were the enemy idle in erecting 
batteries, They eoon had from 20 to 25 guns in position, some of them 
of very large calibre. These were planted all round our post at small 

istances, some being actually within fifty yards of our defences. but in 
places where our own beavy guns could not reply to them, while the per- 
severance and ingenuity of the enemy in erecting barricades in front of, 
and around their guns in a very short time, rendered al! attempts to si- 
lence them by musketry entirely unavailing. Neither could they be ef- 
fectually silenced by shells, by reasoa of their extreme proximity to our 
position, aud because, moreover, the enemy had recourse to diggiag v 
narrow trenches about eight feet in depth in rear of each gun, in whic 
the men lay while our sbells were flying, and which so effectually con- 
cealed them, even while working the gun, that our baffled sharpshooters 
could only see their hands while in the act of loading. 

The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this incessant fire of 
cannon and murketry until the 20th July, on which day, at 10 A.M., they 
assembled in very great force all around our position, and exploded a 
heavy mine inside our outer line of defences at the Water gate. The 
mine, however, which was close to the Redan, and apparently sprung 
with the intention of destroying that batiery, did no harm, but as soon 
as the smoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly advanced, under cover 
of a tremendous fire of cannon and musketry, with the object of storm- 
ing the Redan. But they were received with such @ heavy fire, that 
after a short struggle they fell back with much loss. A strong column 
advanced at the same time to attack Innes’s post, and came on to within 
ten yards of the palisades, affording to Lieut. Loughnan, 13th N. L., who 
commanded the position, and his brave garrison, composed of gentlemen 
of the Uncovenanted service, a few of ber Majesty’s 32d Foot and of the 
13th Native Infantry, an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, 
which they were not slow to avail themselves of, and the enemy were 
driven back with great slaughter. 

The insurgents made minor attacks at almost every outpost, but were 
invariably defeated, and at 2 P.M., they ceused their attempts to storm 
the place, although their musketry fire and cannonading continued to 
harass us unceasiugly as usual. Matters proceeded in this manner until 
the 10th August, when the enemy made another aseault, having pre- 
viously sprung a mine close to the brigade mess, which catirely de- 
stroyed our defences for the space of 20 feet, and blew in a great portion 
of the outside wall of the house occupied by Mr. Schilling’s garrison. 
On the dust clearing away, a breach appeared, through which a regiment 
could have advanced in perfect order, and a few of the enemy came on 
with the utmost determination, but were met with such a withering flank 
fire of musketry from the officers and men bolding the top of the brigade 


mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, leaving the more adventurous of 


their numbers lying on the crest of the breach. While this operation 



























































was going on, another large body advanced on the Cawnpore Battery, 
succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in the ditch. 

They were, however, dislodged by hand grenades. At Capt. Anderson's 
post they also came boldly forward with scaling ladders, which they 
planted against the wall ; but here, as elsewhere, they were met with the 
most indomitable resolution, and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, 
leaving the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop-holed de- 
fences, from whence they kept up for the rest of the day an unusually 
heavy cannonade and musketry fire. On the 18th August the enemy 
rang another mine in front of the Seikh lines with very fatal effect, 

aptain Or, (unattached), Lieuts. Mecham and Soppitt, who commanded 
the small body of drummers composing the garrison, were blown into the 
air, but providentially returned to earth with no further injury than a 
severe shaking. The garrison, however, were not so fortunate. No less 
than eleven men were buried alive under the ruins, from whence it was 
impossible to extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up b 
the enemy from houses situated not ten yards in front of the breac 
The explosion was followed by a general assault of a less determined na- 
ture than the two former efforts, and the enemy were consequently re- 
| pulsed without much difficulty. But they succeeded, under cover of the 
| breach, in establishing themselves in one of the houses in our position, 
| from which they were driven in the evening by the bayonets of her Ma- 
| Jesty’s 32nd and 84th Foot. On the 5th September the enemy made 

their last serious assault. Having exploded a large mine, a few feet short 
| ot the bastion of the 18-pounder gun, in Major Apthorp’s post, they ad- 
| vanced with large heavy scaling ladders, which they | eayyeen against the 
wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a 
gun. They were, however, speedily driven back with loss, by hand 
nades and musketry. A few minutes subsequently they sprung another 
mine close to the brigade mess, and advanced boldly ; but soon the 
corpses strewed in the garden in front of the post bore testimony to the 
fatal accuracy of the rifle and musketry fire of the gallant members of 
that garrison, and the eye ignominiously, leaving their leader— 
a fine-looking old native er—among the slain. At other posts they 
made their similar attacks, but with less resolution, and everywhere 
with the same want of success. Their loss upon this day must have been 
very heavy, as they came on with much determination, and at night they 
were seen bearing large numbers of their killed and wounded over the 
bridges in the direction of cantonments. 

The above is a faint attempt at a description of the four great atrag- 
gles which have occurred during this protracted season of exertion, 
exposure, and suffering. His lordship in council will perceive that the 
enemy invariably commenced his attacks by the 9 soya of a mine, a 
species of offensive warfare for the exercise of which our position was 
unfortunately peculiarly situated, and bad it not been for the moat un- 
tiring vigilance on our part in watching and blowing up their mines 
before they were completed, the assaults would prebably have been much 
more numerous, and might, perbaps, have ended in the capture of the 
place. But by countermining in all directions we succeeded in detecting 
and destroying no less than four of the enemy's subterrancous advances 
towards important positions, two of which operations were eminently 
successful, as on one occasion no less than eighty of them were blown 
| into the air, and twenty suffered a similar fate on the second explosion. 








Y | The labour, however, which devolved wpon us in making these counter- 


mines, in the absence of a body of skilled miners, was ye heavy. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council will feel that it 
would be impossible to crowd, within the limits of a despatch, even the 
principal events, much more the individual acts of gallantry which have 
marked this protracted struggle. But I can conecientiously declare my 
conviction, that few troops have ever undergone greater hardships, ex- 
goo as they have been to an ever-ceasing musketry fire and cannonade. 

hey have also experienced the alternate vicissitudes of extreme wet and 
of intense heat, and that too with very jusufficient shelter from either, 
and in many places without shelter at all. In addition to having bad to 





Y | repel real attacks, they have been exposed night and day to the hardly 


less harassing false alarms which the enemy have been constantly raising. 
The insurgents have frequently fired very heavily, sounded the advance 
and shouted for several hours together, though not a man could be seen, 
with the view, of course, of harassing our emall and exhausted foree, in 
which object they succeeded, for no part has been strong enough to allow 
of a portion of the garriton being ared in the event of a false attack 
being turned into a real one. All, therefore, had to stand to their arma 
and to remain at their posts until the demonstration had ceased ; and 
such attacks were of almost nightly occurrence, The whole of the 
officers and men have been on duty night and day during the eighty- 
seven days which the siege had lasted, up to the arrival of Sir J. Out 


G.C.B. 

In addition to this incessant military duty, the force bas been nightly 
employed in repairing defences, in moving guns, in burying dead ani- 
oak n conveying ition and issariat stores from one place 
to another, and in other fatigue duties too numerous and wo trivial to 
enumerate here. I feel, however, that any word of mine will fail to con- 
vey any adequate idea of what our fatigue and lavours have been, la 
bours in which all ranks and all elasses—civilians, officers, and soldiers, 
have all borne an equally noble part. All have together descended into 
the mine, all have together handled the shovel for the interment of the 
putr d bullock, and accoutred with musket and bayonet have relieved 
each other on sentry, without re; to the distinctions of rank, civil or 
military. Notwithstanding all these hardships, the has made 
no less than five sorties, in which they spiked two'of the enemy's heaviest 
guns, and blew up several of the houses whichjthey bad kept np their 
most harassing fire. Owing to the extreme paucity of our numbers, each 
man was taught to feel that on his own individual efforts alone depended 
in no small measure the safety of the entire position. §This consciousness 
incited every officer, soldier, and man to defend the post assigned to bim 
with such desperate tenacity, and to fight for the lives which providence 
had entrusted to his care with such dauntless determination, that the 
enemy, despite their constant attacks, their heavy mines, their over- 
whelming numbers, and their incessant fire, could never succeed in gain- 
ing one Ae inch of ground within the bounds of this straggling p tion, 
which was so feebly > — had y eg - ting in 
any of the outposts, the whole place must inev ly have fallen. 

tr further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of the struggle 
which we have, under God’s blessing, 80 long and so succersfully waged, 
I would point to the roofless and ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, 
to the expioded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and dis- 
abled guns and defences, and lastly, to the long and melancholy list of 
the brave and devoted officers and men who have fallen. These silent 
witnesses bear sad and solemn testimony to the way in which this feeble 
position has been defended. During the early part of these vicissitudes 
we were left without auy information whatever regarding the posture of 
affairs outside, An occasional spy did indeed come in with the object of 
inducing our Sepoys and servants to desert ; but the intelligence de- 
rived from such sources was of course entirely untrustworthy. Wesent 
our messengers dail mets aid and asking for information, none of 
whom ever re until twenty-sixth day of the siege, when a pen- 
sioner named Ungud came back with a letter from General Havelock’s 
camp, informing us that they were advancing with a force sufficient to 
bear down all 0; tion, and a with us in yone - — : ~ 
messenger was immediately despatc’ ng on the e 
of tbelt arrival at the outskirts of the city, two rockets might be sent up, 
in order that we might take the necessary measures for assisting them 
while forcing their way in. The sixth day, however, expired, and they 
came not ; but for many poaninas voter ofienens men watched for the 
ascension of the expected rockets, with hopes such as make the heart 
sick. We knew not then, nor did we learn until the 29th of August—or 
thirty-five days later—that the relieving force, after having fought most 
nobly to effect our deliverance, had been obliged to fall k for rein- 
forcements, and this was the last communication we received until two 
days before the arrival of Sir James Outram on the 25th September. 

es heavy visitations of cholera and small pox, we have also had 
to contend a sickness which has almost universally pervaded the 
garrison. Commencing with a very painful eruption, it has merged into 
a low fever, combined with diarrhoea ; and although few or no men have 
actually died from its effects, it leaves behind a weakness and lassitude 
which, in the absence of all material eustenance, save coarse beef and 
still coarser flour, none have been able entirely to get over, The mor- 
tality among the women and , and especially among the latter, 
from these and from other causes, has been perhaps the most 
inful characteristic of the siege. The want of native servants has also 
n a source of much privation. Owing to the suddenness with which 

, many of these le who might perhaps bave other- 
thful to their em aan bet Ln were outa, Go de- 
fences at the time, were altogether excl ery many more deserted, 
and several families were consequently left without the rervices of a sin- 
gle domestic. Several ladies have had to tend their children, and even 
to wash their own clothes, as well as to cook their scanty meals entirely 
unaided. Combined with the absence of servants, the want of proper 
accommodation have probably been the cause of much of the disease 
with which we have been afflicted. I cannot refrain from bringing to 
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the promineat notice of his lordship in council the patient endurance 
and the Christian resignation which has been evinced by the women of 
this garrisoo. They have animated us by their example. Many, alas! 
have been made widows, and their obildren fatherless, in this cruel 
struggle. But all such seem resigned to the will of Providence, and 
many, among whom may be mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of 
Polebamptoa, of Barbor, gnd of Gall, have, after the example of Miss 
Nightingale, constituted themselves the tender and solicitous nurses of 
the wounded and dying soldiers in the ho-pital. . 

It only remains for me to bring to the favourable notice of his lord. 
ebip in council the names of those officers who have most distinguished 
themselves and afforded me the most valuable assistance in these oper- 
ations. Many of the best and bravest of these now rest from their la- 
bours. 

(We are compelled to omit this long list.) 

Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid bebaviour of the 
soldiers, viz., the men of her Majesty’s 32nd Foot, the small detachment 
of ber Majesty’s 84th Foot, the European and native artillery, the 13th, 
48tb, and 71st Regiments Native Infantry, and the Sikhs of the respec- 
tive corps, to the notice of the government of India. The losses sustained 
by her Mujesty’s 320d, which is now barely 300 strong, by her 
Majesty's 84th, and by the European artillery, show at least that 
they knew how to die in the cause of their countrymen. Their conduct 
under the fire, the exposure, and the privations which they have had to 
andergo. bas been throughout most admirable and praiseworthy. 

As another instance of the desperate character of our defence and the 
difficulties we have had to contend with, I may mention that the num- 
ber of our artillerymen was so reduced that on the occasion of an attack, 
the guoners—aided as they were by men of [I.M.’s 32ad Foot, aud by 
volunteers of all classes—-had to run from one battery to another, wher- 
ever the fire of the enemy was hottest, there not being nearly enough 
men to serve half the number of guns at the same time. In short, at last, 
the number of European gunners was only twenty-four, while we had, 
including mortars, no less than thirty guns in tion. 

With respect to the native troops I am of opinion that their loyalty 
bas never nm surpassed. They were indifferently fed and worse 
housed. They were exposed, yan the mabe » ~yor) — S 

lant Lieut. Aitken, to a most galling fire of rou t and musketry, , 
Lies materially decreased rr pom eg They were so near the eve- | /oreign policy has me cone ere all ——— = nary tered * 
my that conversation could be carried on between them ; and every ef- =: int —— i—~ = rince a = ~ . _ 
fort, persuasion, promise, and threat was alvernately resorted to, in vain, fat C5 — be e Russian Envoy ee ate = Pr a disgrace- 
to seduce them from their allegiance to the handful of Europeans, who, ro oy ~' ogeeenen a tod re - ~~ re oe a 
in all probability, would have been sacrificed by their desertion. All f make gp oa Peake’, c — o 4 a (te 
the troops behaved nobly, and the names of those men of the native mr power ; F Redsc . pe L ye ome a a os 
force who have particularly distinguished themselves have been laid be- | the bn ag = the Spr “" se e — i oO ms 8 -~ a 
fore Major-Gen. Sir James Outram, G.C.B., who has promised to promote peor inadet a — on y rernmen — ro — e 
them. Those of the European force will be transmitted ia due course | n history, French, and Die wong a “He at Smee 
for the orders of his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-|*°4 ever ready to attend to their suggestions. He was a very mors 
oe tatiana ete yoke he tnt acl ase at a 

In conclusion, I beg leave to express, on the part of myself and the : , e ° 
members of this none, our dee’ a grateful — of the conduct of | that he was too mild and tender-hearted, and not sufficiently energetic 

ior-General Sir J. Outram, G.C.B., of Brigadier General Havelock, |r the trying times in which he lived, and the reckless adventurers that 
B., and of the troops under those officers who #0 devotedly came to |¢¥¢F Surround the Court. He was of middle stature, had handsome 
our relief at so heavy a sacrifice of life. We are also repaid fur much | CO¥ntenance, good eyes, and a five head. 
safferiog and privation by the sympathy which our brave deliverers 
say our perilous and unfortunate position has excited for us in the hearts 
of our countrymen througbout the length and breadth of ber Majesty's 
dominions. (Signed) . Inouts, Colonel, H. M.’s 32nd, Brigadier. 


ee 


THK ILLUSTRIOUS DBAD. 

Geyeral Havetock.—Six months ago and the departed general was 
plain Colonel Havelock, and his name was scarcely known beyond bis 
own immediate circle. He had served in the Affghan war, and had 
written a memoir of the campaigns through which served. It was 
only in July last that we heard of his splendid victories, which had fol- 
lowed each other in such rapid succession, that one, or at the most two 


Marsuat Raperzxy.—Field Marehal Joseph Count Kadetzky de Radetz 
was born at Trebnitz, in Bohemia, in 1766. He began his long and fa- 
mous military career as a Cornet in the Austrian service, in 1784; ond 
he rose during the first Austrian straggle with Napoleon and Revolution- 
ary France to the rank of Major-General, which he attained in 1801. He 
had, in 1799, shared with Suvarrow the glory of the great victory of 
Novi. He fought with distinction in 1809, under the Archduke Charles, 
at'Aspern and Erlingen ; and be was constantly engaged until the end 
of the war in 1815, displaying always great bravery and skill, and espe- 
cially at Kulm, Leipsic, aud Brienne. He entered Paris by the side of 
the allied Sovereigns the 31st March, 1514. He bad become a Field Mar- 
sbal, and was, after the peace, Governor of various Austrian Provinces ; 
and was. in 1822, Commander-General of the Lombardo-Venetian King- 
dom. He held this charge when the revolutionary insurrection broke 
out in Italy in 1848, Radetzky was then more than eighty years of age, 

et he took the field with his usual indomitable perseverance and valour. 
ite, with his valiant coadjutor, Field Marshal Nugent, an Irishman, was 
opposed to the gallaut King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, whom, though 
at first successful, he ended by completely defeating at the battle of No- 
vara. He followed up this victory with such stern and severe measares 
as completely suppressed the Italiana rebellion, Radetzky, despite bis 
great age, continued until very recently to hold command and dominion 
in the service of the Austrian empire, which he had for nearly two-thirds 
of a century so faithfully and effectively served. Weight of years at 
length compelled him to retire, and last year be took the opportunity of 
tendering his resignation to the Zmperor himself. He died at Milan on the 
5th inst., after a weck’s illness, leaving behind him a military reputation 
unequalled by but few contemporary commanders, 

Revscuip Pacua.—A telegram from Constantinople announces the 
death, after a short period of illness, of Mustapha Redschid Pacha, Grand 
Vizier of the Sultan, 

Redschid Pacha was one of the most eminent political servants of the 
Ottoman Empire. He was born in 1802. He was twice Ambassador to 
the Western Powers, and has held several times the appointments of 
Grand Vizier and Minister for foreign affaire. His successive adminis- 
trations have been a series of struggles to realize the Tazimat ; but it 
must be owned that in this he bas only very imperfectly succeeded. His 
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MapemorseLie Racuer (Fxurix.)—Intelligence has been received an- 
nouncing the death, near Cannes, of the great actress, Rachel, on Sun- 
day 2 the 3rd inst., at 11 o'clock. The year 1858 has scarcely com- 
menced, 
modern times, 


Munf, during one of the professional tours of her parents, who were Jew 
hawkers named Félix, gaining a livelihood periodically visiting va- 
rious towns in Germany and Switzerland. he family at last settled in 
Lyons, an in 1830 came to reside in Paris, Sarah, the eldest girl, was 
accustomed to sing at the various cafés to the accompaniment ofan old 
itar, while little Rachel went trom table to table collecting the offer- 
fags of the kindly-disposed. It is said that on one of these occasions the 
successive mails brought us the news of all. Well, be lived to see Delhi | little wanJerers attracted the notice of M. Choron, the founder of the In- 
and to relieve the garrison of Lueknow ; and we can say of him | stitution for the Study of Sacred Music, and he made 
of Agricola, “ Jn vero feliz, non solum vitice claritate sed etiam | admitting them among eee taking charge 


Havelock, Bart., K.C.B., was the second of the 
William Havelock, Exq., of Ingress Park, near 
of Bi th, county Durham, Jane, 
., of Yarmou He was at 
95. readers are well aware that the 
l which reared the future hero, and that he 
g his schoolfellows the cognomen of “ Old Phioas,” on account 
tful demeanour. Among his cotemporaries at 

Lord Panmure, Dr. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop 


he 
Mr. —- Grote, Sir Charles Eastlake, Archdeacon Hare, 
. MacNaghteno, and Dr. Waddington, 
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of the youn: 1 
tian tor mosis, and bo wonstaved 
enjoyed at the time a high 
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as to M. St. Aulaire, who 
as a dramatic instractor, For 
four years that gentleman age we ar Fee his task, and laboured 
incessantly to implant in the mind of his pupil a true conception of the 
highest classical characters, such as Hermione, Iph' and Phédre, 
she at the time“ infinitely’ preferring the Dorines, ttes, and Phila- 
mintes of Moliére. In the course of time her performance in Andromaque, 
at ore re tation,was considered by some theatrical dignitaries 
so admirable that by their good offices ehe was admitted to the Conser- 
vatoire, and in October, 1836, joined the class conducted by Michelot. 
Her studies were interrupted by an offer of 3,000f. a-year at the Gymnase, 
and on the 24th of April, 1837, she made her débi in a piece written ex- 
mr Aine, vices at che teh prod t 
¢ appears a doubt not juce an 
ten then noel ae Mile. Rachel seems to have not : o 
er ey before the public until the 12th of June, 1838, w 
performed Camille in Les Horaces at the Théatre Francais, ber en 
ment at the Gymnase having been dissolved by mutual consent. 
had for some months been studying under Samson, who always predicted 
her great success, The Parisian critics were startled by her 1 
acting and the originality of her conceptions, and, above all, by a cer- 
tain concentrated power of e: on which thrilled to the very soul of 
the hearer. In the winter of that year she performed the parts of Emilie 
in Cinna, Aménaide in Tancréde, Eryphile in [phigénie, and Momme in Mi- 
thridate. It was afterwards that she added Roxane in Bajazet, Pauline in 
, and the chief part in Phédre. Her popularity sprang to its 
highest point almost instantaneously, and no better proof can be adduced 


Pi 
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year, being 20,000f. in the second. In after years her income varied from 
300,000f. to 400,000f., according to the number of representations which 
she gave during ber annual congé—in her case of several months duration. 
Mile, Rachel, in the course of time, extended her répertoire by the repre- 
sentation of parts in modern works, and attracted crowded audiences by 
her performance of Mile. de Belle Isle, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Louise de 
Lignerolles, Lady Tartuffe, &c. Up to her very last season she conti- 
nued to study regularly, and a strong proof of her 
found in the successive one and — decided i 
took place in ber enactment of the part 

great formance, but in latter 

more finished representation than en 
a strong constitution, Mile. Rachel gradually found the arduous 
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Dean of Durham. 
entered as a student at the Middle Tem le, where he 
Chitty, and the friend of the late Judge Talfourd. His 
late Colonel William Havelock (who was afterwards 
rin 1845), had distinguished himself in the Penin- 
oo, and fortunately commanded sufficient interest to 
jon for his youoger brother Henry, who was gazetted a 
tle of Waterloo to a Second Lieutenantcy in the Rifle 
He began and completed his military —— under the gal- 
Sir Harry Smith, the victor of Aliwal, and served for some eight 
years in England, Scotland, and Ireland. At length he effected an ex- 
change into the 13th Light Infantry, and embarked for India in 1823. 

In the following year he took part in the first Burmese war, and was 
afterwards sent on a mission to the Court of Ava. In 1827 he became 
Adjutant of the Mili Dépdt at Chinsurat under Lord Combermere. 
He subsequently visited Calcutta, and having passed in the languages at 

‘ort-William, was appointed Adjutant of his regiment by Lord W. Ben- 
tinck. In 1838 he was promoted to a company, and served on the staff 
of General Sir Willoughby Cotton in the invasion of Affghanistan, and 
was present at the capture of Ghuznee in 1839, under the late Lord 
Keane. He was afterwards sent to the Punjaub in charge of a 
aves on the staff of General Elphinstone as Per- 


rpreter. 

He subsequently served in Cabul under the late Sir Robert Sale, and 
eommanded a column in the final successful attack on Mahomed Akbar 
= 1842, for which service he was made a C.B. We find him after- 

acting as Persian interpreter to General Pollock, taking an im- 

ant share in tho brilliant affair at Istaliff, under the late Sir John 

in’ ter to Lord . In 1843 

In 1844 he became Brevet-Lieutenant- 

fought at M F In 1849 he 
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and 
returned —— on furlough, after 25 years of incessant and laborious 
service. g to India in 1851, he became Adjuatant-General of 
her Majesty’s troo: A year ago he was serving in the Persian expedi- 
tion, and com the troops at Mohammerah, and only returned to 
India on conclusion of peace with Persia, shortly before the outbreak of 
the recent mutiny. Of his recent services in India, there is no need to 
speak. As our readers are aware, within the last few months, he was 
raised to oom ofa ae — and raised to the 
Baronetcy, & pension J o ’ very recently waa a) 
pointed to the Colonelcy of the 5d Bah os . a 
In 1827, Sir He velock married Hannah Shepherd, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Marshman, of Serampore, by whom he has 
issue four daughters and three sons, of whom the eldest, Henry Marsh- 
man. now second baronet, was born in 1830. He is at present Captain 
in the 18th Royal Irish, and has recently been serving on his father's 
staff as Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General. 


of her age.—Paris ladier, Jan. 5. 


of _ climate, acting upon 
the of Adrienne Le 

Monday, the 11th inst. Three crowns (one of 
one of ¢ ) were placed upon the coffin. T 


Toy, 
M. Felix, and her brother 1. 
a representative of the Minister of State, M 


The above is from one of the London papers. Another one says : the 








“ General Havelock, all classes, from the Soverei down, will grieve managers i 

to know, died unrewarded. The patent of his Dereeetay bears Lo a present. ST Eee) ae 

26th November, 1857, and, as he died on the 25th of that month, the 

-_ — on abe effect. pm bead oe Festa genset the pro- LAgRA xy MNES THEATRE, 694 ‘Broadwa ay. near Bousten 
onation of a ion to rned, and thus Havelock ‘Barest. d vas voice publie 

(beyond her being the widow of a KCB.) and her five ohildren derive, | and wees themes perfecly cosas’ sossiaisec in scammers easton ean 

“ — Sh seety RAI oe ‘ woos _ the Go- |, Semmsnnott-—Deems Osis ond Paryesten 50 cunts? Baicons Seats, 75 centa ; Orchestre 

vern oubt rec with, and, in ts at! ; Family Cirele, ; Privace . ; 

should be called to another fact. General Havelock ty a aon — tgs) ge a on 


sho 
recent extract we gave from “ Burke's Peerage”’) had = brothers, a 


soldiers of distinction. The eldest fell gloriously fighti IBLO'S GARDEN 
net the Sikhs, in 1848, The you Jeter, Besceel Gann | N 


‘ brother, 
avelock, now alone survives. He, like the hero just 





and already it has carried off the greatest theatrical artist of 
Mile. Rachel was born in March, 1820, at the little Swiss village of 


more parkeularly of 


f the fact that the circumstance of her salary, which was 4,000f. the first 


mr a 
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Phedre, always, no doubt, « 
— ee cee comparison a finer and 
t was when first attempted. Never of 


labour 
of her profession affect her health, and at last it led to the illness which 
has now cut off this great actress, so prematurely, in the 37th (38th) year 


The professional tour of Rachel through the U.S. is familiar to our 
readers. There can scarcely be a doubt that the rigours and variations 
enfcebled frame, were the ultimate cause 

_ She last appeared on the stage of Charleston, S. C., in 


le. Rachel died in the Hebraic faith, and was buried in Paris on 
ld, one of laurels, and 
1 bearers were Ba- 
ron Taylor, M. Alexandre Dumas, the elder, and MM. Maquet and Geff- 
of the Theatre Francais. The chief mourners were her eldest son, 

the followers were observed 
Scribe, Alfred de Vigny, 
Sainte-Beuve, Emile Angier, Legouve, Viennet, and other members of 
French Academy, an immense number of literary men and journal- 


Dan. Rice's Cireus. 





dead, was (says 
Sir B. Burke) in Tedien vie from the capture of Bh A ee een The Vicar of Wakefield. 
the battle of Goojerat. He has we! fo for each oon ie Ae. Ww 





also in Turkey ; but, singe the peace with Russia, has been 
He should 'y be allowed to take the field again.” GRO. CHRISTY, 





comployel| GEREN, GERNTE © wows smswnnnye Be, om ana te8 


Fes? FOR LIEF OF SUP FERKKS BY THE INDIAN MUTI- 
¥.—The list subsor ptions to the above Charitab'e Fnand remaina still open. Usa- 
tributions are solicited, and will be received by Mr_C H. WEBB, ans by the 3 

B. M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M, Consul. 


17 Broadway, Jan. 7, 1868. 





Onur representative, Mr. G. L. Snow, is at present in New Orleans a! 
the interests of the Albion. Subscribers in the southern section of the q 
on whom it will not be convenient for Mr. Snow to call, may address him at [¢ 
Camp Street, New Orleans. 
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Havelock is Dead—Toll for the Brave! 

It bath pleased Almighty God to remove Major General Havelock 
from the sphere of his great usefulness, to snatch him from the love and 
admiration of hiscountrymen. He died on the 25th of November, at the 
famous strong-hold of Alambagh in the suburbs of Lucknow. The imme 
diate cause of bis death was an attack of dysentery ; but he was worn 
out by toil and exposure. The news reached us on Sunday last by the 
Europa ; and some of our readers will remember how the words, “ Have 

lock is dead!’ were repeated from mouth to mouth, and received as 
though every hearer had sustained an individual loss. There was 
so much to attach us to him! Acquaintance with his high qualities 
had come fully, though swiftly, upon us. We felt that never had 
& more valorous or thorough soldier drawn sword to protect Eng- 
land’s honour, or avenge foul wrongs done to Woman. And it 
seemed furthermore doubly hard that—before the news of the reward 
which he had so richly deserved of his Queen and country bad 
reached him—before his heart could rejoice in the certainty that his 
name had become a household word throughout Christendom—his battle- 
worn body had yielded to the jncessant fatigue of his duties, and he had 
fulfilled and finished his noble career on earth. Never defeated, never 
despairing. never absent from the post of danger, he was still in the 
brief and brilliant career of victory! 

At home, the popnlar instinct bad fastened upon Havelock as the dar- 
ling hero of the moment ; and the people have mourned for him as they 
mourned for Nelson, more than halfa century ago. This was but nata- 
ral, for although this Indian Mutiny has brought into strong light a 
whole galaxy of accomplished chieftains, it was General Havelock's for- 
tune to be first and foremost in staying the wild course of Treason, and 
avenging the atrocities of Cawnpore. It was therefore, we say, quite 
natural that he should have been elevated suddenly to the affections of 
his countrymen, and that they should have grieved deeply at his fate. 
But though we know that much generous sympathy with the cause of our 
arms in the East was felt by all true-bearted and unprejudiced Ameri- 
eans, we were not prepared for so remarkable and touching a demonstra- 
tion of it, as was exhibited on Tuesday last in this port and at Boston, 
The Flags of the Shipping were hung at half-mast ; and at many of the 
hotels the same honour to the dead was rendered! The large heart of 
humanity had been touched,and before its pleadings went down custom, and 
etiquette, and a host of objections that might have been raised. We are 
really at a loss for words to express our gratification and our gratitade 
at this spectacle. The tidings of it will be most cordially welcomed in 
England ; and we hoot at the notion of a noted journalist of New York, 
who anticipates that Europe will sneer at this outburst of a noble senti- 
ment. Sneer indeed ! There is one Kingdom for which we can answer, 
wherein the national pulse is not yet made to beat solely at the bidding 
of cold-blooded politicians. 

But we come back to our theme, though but for a moment. Havelock 
is dead! and he died, as bas been observed, unaware of the honours that 
awaited him. On the 17th of November last, he was gazetted a Knight 
Commander of the Bath ; on the 25th of that month he had elosed his 
account with the world ; dnd two days subsequently, a Patent was issued 
at Westminster which conferred on him the rank of a Baronet. It will 
be remembered also that during the late brief session of Parliament an 
Act was submitted, granting him a pension of £1000 per annum ; but was 
not passed, because the House rightly insisted, in the teeth of Lord Pal- 
merston, on making it inheritable by the stout soldier’s eldest son, him- 
self a worthy follower of his father. This will be done when Parliament 
re-assembles ; nor do we doubt that the Queen, whose sympathies are not 
regulated by the contents of the Peerage Book, will pay some farther 
tribute to the memory of her faithful servant. Young Havelock will of 
course receive the Baronetage instead of his sire, and Lady Havelock 
| will probably be raised to the rank she might have held, if Fate had not 

made her a widow. Apartments, too, in Hampton Court Palace would 
| seem to be a fitting abode for the family of such « man as Ha velock. 
EAT A ER EES, 
India. 

Parily in full, and partly by telegraph, the news from Bombay now 
reaches down to the 24th ult.; but the last week’s intelligence is very 
scanty, containing nothing from Oude, and no items that may not be left 
over until their contents can be carefully sifted. 

But our Indian budget for the preceding week is more voluminous than 
usual, and invites a careful study. It will be seen that the lamented death 
of General Havelock caused no cessation in the progress of events ; that 
the mutineers have been signally chastised by Sir Colin Campbell ; and 
that suodry affairs under General Windham, at and around Cawnpore, 
have been mixed in results, and are con fused in the accounts transmitted. 
A Calcutta correspondent of the London Daily News does indeed supply 
full particulars of the forced retreat of the British troops at Cawnpore, 
on the 28th of November, from their encampment into their entrench- 
ments, and of the severe losses that ensued, including the capture of se- 
veral British officers, who were speedily and ignominiously put to death. 
This disaster is by him unhesitatingly attributed to the General in 
command, whose reckless audacity disdained the commonest military 
precautions. We do not, however, print this sad story in detail. We 
prefer to wait for confirmation or contradiction, before expressing oar 
reluctaat belief that the hero of the Redan is nothing more than a mere 
fighting animal, brave to excess, but an ignoramus in his profession, 
The military criticisms of journalists are always to be taken cum grano. 

Jung Bahadoor, with his nine thousand daring little Goorkhas, will 
prove a most acceptable reinforcement to Sir Colin Campbell; and we 
trust that the report of his intended junction will prove correct. He him- 
self is fall of pluck and intelligence, and bas studied both our arms and 
our policy. 

Lastly, we commend to the reader’s notice the wonderful and graphic 
narrative of the late siege of the Residency of Lucknow, from the pen of 
Brigadier Inglis, Lt.-Colonel of H. M. 32d Regiment, and for a long time 
Commandant in that scene of sustained heroism. No episode of this or of 
any war gives a more truthful or a more harrowing picture of what men 
—ay, and women, too—can endure and perform. We notice that Colonel 
Inglis has been forthwith made s Major-General, a reward he most richly 
merits ; and we are glad to record, too, that the Supreme Council of India 
has acted promptly and wisely in remunerating and encouraging the de- 
fenders of the hard-pressed fortress. Six months’ batta, or extra field allow- 
aoce, is granted to every man who took part, military or civilian—and. 
every soul present did take active partand energetic. The native troops, 
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who so manfully stuck to their colours, are all to receive the Indian Or- | nate, on the President’s Message coacerniag Walker and Commodore 
der of Merit, to be permitted to count three years’ additional service, and | Paulding. The President’s view is sustained. TheC dore’s action 
to be enrolled into one Regiment to be designated the Regiment of | is not so far approved, as to be drawn into a precedent ; but it is eus- 
Luckaow. This prompt action is very creditable to the Indian govern- | tained ina measure, and the Report is conservative in its tendency. It 
ment. Mayas much be expected, when the new Bureau in Downing | will be discussed anon ; but we must own that the absence of members of 


Btreet supersedes the present administrators? 


Home Affairs. 





the Administration from the floor of Congress greatly mars one’s interest 
in reading the debates.—It has been stated that General Soott was under 
orders for California, to organize a volunteer force for action against the 


The then approaching marriage of the Princess Royal figures largely | Mormons. It seemed scarcely credible, we confess, that the Commander- 


in the British journals and sammaries of news, brought by the steamers | in-Chief, at his age, should be detailed for such service. 
of the 9th and 16th inst. We cannot however find room to-day for any | see that the project is abandoned, for the time at ieast. 
of the many picturesque descriptions of the labours of upholsterers, deco- 
rators, and dress-makers ; nor can we find any new viewe any where ex- 
pressed, as to the political importance, or otherwise, of the event which 


We are glad to 


Canada; the Future Capital. 
It is officially announced that the Imperial authorities have selected 


took place on Monday last. All therefore that we can record | Ottawa City, as the permanent seat of Government forCanada. The ad- 


to-day is Sur unfeigned pleasure at finding the i gene- | v 





tages, or otherwise, of this choice may better be discussed by our 


rally teading to a display of loyalty and attachment to the Queen. | local contemporaries; but it is at least a matter of congratulation that 
This, as we have before remarked, really constitutes the emotional | the question is finally determined. Our American readers may be in- 
part of the subject ; and this it is which prompts the public interest in it. | formed that Ottawa City, formerly Bytown, is situated on the picturesque 
A fortnight-hence, we shall endeavour to make a pleasant and readable | river bearing the same name. It lies about 120 miles west from Mon- 
selection from the records of the Court Newsman and other chroniclers | treal, and nearly the same distance E. N. E. from Kingston, with which 
of the wedding festivities The immediate prospects of the fair young | the Rideau Canal connects it. It isa thriving place, with about ten thou- 
Princess, who has just commenced her wedded life, are not very clearly | sand inhabitants, and will of course receive considerable impetus from this 
made out. One story is that the health of the King of Prussia is so much | important decision. 


worse, that he is on the point of resigning in favor of the youthful 


Parliament is summoned to meet for the despatch of business, on the 


Bridegroom, passing by his brother’s prior claim—another, that his re- | 25th of next month ; but the ministerial difficulties remain so far unad- 
covery appears certain, and that he will ere long resume bis functions. | justed. 


In either case, there is no doubt that the future Queen of Prussia will be 


heartily greeted at Berlin. 


When last we wrote, it was under the impression that Viscount Pal- 


merston had appointed his intimate friend, the Marquis of Clanricarde, 


as euccessor to the Earl of Harrowby, simply because the Marquis wanted 
a sinecare office, and might be induced to aid the Administration in the 
House of Lords. Recent accounts put a different construction upon it, 
and assert that Lord Clanricarde is the destined Secretary of State for 


the affairs of India, 2 post to which the Privy Seal is only to be a stepping- 
stone. 

Under the lax code of political morality which prevails, not much 
scrutiny might have been exercised in weigsing a fresh sinecurist. But 


when the government of an immense empire is at stake, even the most 
tolerant are awakened. The press therefore has uttered a warning against 
the scandalousness of this nomination, reminding the prblic that the 


subject of it is a political nobody, and ebjoys a very doubtful reputation. 


Byven the Times comes to his rescue in a strain singularly funny, if not 
meant for latent satire, giving as his qualification the fact that he is 
brother-in-law to the actual Governor-General—son-in-law to: George 


The Princess Royal’s Marriage was duly commemorated in several 
parts of the Province, especially at Hamilton, C. W. 





A Corrector Corrected. 
With great reluctance we once more put into print the name of a very 
estimable gentleman, by whom this sort of publicity is not desired. But 
we cannot very well avoid it. So long asa paragraph that concerned 
him and ourselves was confined to small type in an obscure corner of the 
N. Y. Herald, it was scarcely worth attention. Seeing however that it is 
reproduced at the extreme points ot Montreal and New Orleans, we deem 
it right to speak plainly. When Mr. Anthony Barclay returned to 
the United States, some weeks since, we gave him brief but cordial 
greeting, and stated that he had “ retired from the employ of the Foreign 
Office, on a pension well-earned by his long and faithful services.” 
Thereupon, the Herald took upon itself to assert that “the Albion seems 
not to be well-informed in this matter ;” that Mr. Barelay in truth re- 
ceived the pension to “ which he was entitled for Consular services, but 
he has not retired from the service of his government. He returas to 
this country with the functions and salary of Post Office agent, formerly 


Canning, who once came near taking that office—and has himself had his | hela by Captain Granby Calcraft.” 


eye upon it. The truth is that even the popularity of our Premier will 
not stand forever against the odium of such a proposition ; and as it has 
been made for him in print, and not byhim in public, he may perbaps change 
his mind and avoid tampering with national indignation. But then my Lord 
dearly loves a daring move, and is so adroit in carrying his own point, by 
setting his opponents by the ears. Still, if be tries it, he may go down under 


the pressure of that public opinion which he alternately invokes and defies 


Now it is obvious that the purport of this item in the Herald was to 
impute to Mr. Barclay that, having heretofore filled an important post 
in this community, he was now willing to accept a very subordinate one. 
It is however the Herald, and not the Albion, which is badly informed in 
this matter, since the former has contrived to perpetrate two gross errors 
and one misrepresentation, within the compass of a few lines. Mr. Bar- 
* | clay’s pension is not awarded to him for his Consular services. It is far 


His main strength indeed is in the disorganization of parties, and the diMl- | beyond what he would have been entitled-to, if he had remained many 


culty that would beset his successor. Lord Clarendon is probably the only 
man in the present Cabinet who could head a new one; and, outside of 
it, the coming man has not yet appeared, though Lord John Russell is 
always in waiting.—If Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli had chosen to take 
the part of the East India Company against the Whig Oligarchy, in 
the pending battle, we really believe that they would have triumphed 
over Whiggism, the more so, as the new India Bill—if we believe the 
revelations of it that bave leaked out—id no more suited to secure 


public approval, than is the suggested Chief of the new India Burvau 


We have not room to-day to do more than state that this wise plan is a 


years more a Consul. He had other claims, which we are glad to say 
have been recognised, though, as we are not writing his biography, we 
are not called upon to specify them. Neither did Mr. Barclay return 
with the appointment of Post Office Agent. He returned # it. Having 
held it for several years, and having deputed its duties to a locum tenens 
during his recent absence in England, he now resumes them. 

So much for the two blunders. The misinterpretation is apparent on 
the face of it. The //erald makes us confound the Foreign Office with 
the Government generally, which we did not by any means do. The 


affair is perhaps a small one ; but when the Press intermeddles with any 
great coming-down from the threatened abolition of the Company ; that 


it contemplates a Council composed of the new Minister and six selected 
Directors of the anathematised Corporation ; and that, afterall the hue and 
ory about the evils of double government, it proposes that all the Euro- 
pean troops in India shall come immediately under charge of the Horse 
Guards’ Department, while the Company shall still manage its native 
force! But here again the thought occurs, that all this may be chalked 
out for Lord Palmerston, and not by him; so that he may jump into 
the Parliamentary urena, on the 4th of next month, with his usual 
jaunty, “ Here I am!” and lay before the Commons a scheme altogether 
different from the one which has been circulating “on excellent autho- 
rity.” If, however, he endeavours to cram the public with such a plan 


and such a Minister for the government of India, we incline to think tha 
his customary luck will desert him. 


At present, the charge of the East cannot be very onerous. Statesmen 


gentleman’s private concerns, it should at least take some pains to arrive 
at the truth. 





The Ship of the Desert Americanized. 

Two or three weeks ago, a letter addressed to the Secretary of War 
was published in the daily newspapers over the signature of Lieut. Beale, 
U.S. Army, which contained an account of one of the most interesting 
and important journeys ever made on this Continent, the results of 
which are destined to prove of immense value hereafter. The route tra- 
versed was what is called the Southern waggon one, from San Antonio 
in Texas to Los Angeles in California. In addition to the geological, 
superficial, and climatic knowledge cbtained from this expedition, the fact 
is now for the first time established, that the vast plateau of uninhabited, 
waterless, and barren land in the interior, between the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic Oceans, can be traversed safely and regularly by the aid of Camels. 

The bold and costly experiment of introduding these animals into the 


t 


must of course have their relaxations and recreations ; but it happens | [nited States was made by the late Administration, with much foresight, 
curiously enough that the late oriental mail, most anxiously expected, | anq in spite of the most discouraging anticipations on the part of scien- 
found Mr. Vernon Smith fox-bunting in Northamptonshire, and Lord Pan- | tifc men at Washington. It was urged that the difficulty of transporting 
mure at his seat in Scotland. It Is also true that some of the good peo- | euch large unwieldy quadrupeds—the change of climate—and the ragged, 
ple record it as a judgment, that the one incontinently broke his collar- stony surface of these plains, which would destroy the hoof and incapaci- 


bone, and the other was laid up with the gout. 


tate them for continuous labour as beasts of burthen—must do away with 


The Leviathan steamer, by dint of vastly increased mechanical powers, | any hope of their being profitably employed, if imported at all on the 
bas been gradually moved down the ways to within a few feet of their | American continent. But in addition to all theoretical objections, there 
end. There she remained on the 15th instant, in consequence of the neap | existed one undoubted obstacle to the use of the Camel. Ifany fact, as ana- 


tides. About this very date the highest'spring tides would be due, when | tyra} 


phenomenon, could be considered incapable of refutation—if any ar- 


it is anticipated with reasonable confidence that the monster will finally | gument could be safely founded on the unanimous testimony of travellers 


be launched. a 
Abortive Attempt to Assassinate Louis Napoleon. 


On the night of the 14th inst, Paris and France came near being 
plunged into terrible confusion, the result of which no man can foresee. 
As the Emperor and Empress drove up to the Italian Opera, an infernal 
machine was exploded, killing five or six persons on the spot and wound - 
ing between sixty and seventy. The Emperor’s hat was pierced by a pro 
jectile, one of his Aides was slightly hurt, and a horse attached to the 


Imperial carriage was killed. Their Majesties happily escaped unbart 


and with their accustomed fearlessness received the demonstrations of 
loyalty and congratulation, naturally excited by horror at this mon- 
strous attempt. Many arrests, principally of Italians, have been made, 
and the capital so long tranquil experiences an approach to a sensation. 
But whilst rejoicing heartily at this signal interposition of Divine Pro- 
vidence, one cannot but ask what sort of a’system it is, which makes the 
welfare of a powerful and wealthy and intelligent people contingent 


upon a single life. 


Wi 


‘ashington. 

Lord and Lady Napier’s ball on Monday last, in honour of the marriage 
of the Princess Royal, is described as one of the most splendid entertain- 
ments ever given at the seat of government. About four hundred and 
fifty persons were present, including of course all the celebrities ; though 
we fear, unless the newspaper correspondents exaggerate, that there was 
mach heart burning outside the walls. The vulgar notion is said to 
prevail there in some quarters, that those who lavish hospitality are not 


permitted to cloose their 


and natural historians in Asia and Africa—the physical inability of the 
Camel to swim has been long considered as one of the class, which because 
everybody asserts its truth must be taken as true. Whether the swimming 
capabilities of the animal had ever been fairly tested in the ecanty waters 


as a preceding column lengthily attests. To what is therein said, and 
to what we may hereafter find ion to say from time to time respeet- 
ing the dead, we shall add but little. 

In the course of Nature—the phrase is old, but can scarcely be amend- 
ed —Mar-hal Radetsky has gone to his repose, a most puissant soldier, a 
most devoted adherent to his Sovereigns. For seventy years, Eastern 
and Central and Southern Europe bave been familiar with hisname. His 
military career began with the Siege of Belgrade, and terminated with 
the Battle of Novara! The Liberals of Piedmont and Italy may have 
execrated him as the ruthless and crusbing instrument of despotism ; but 
there is no denying him the virtues of rare soldiership and unflinching 
loyalty. The weight of upwards of ninety years did not dim his lustre 
or diminish his energy, in respect to these high qualities. 

If Austria nurtures gallant aud skilled commanders, we fear that 
Turkey is but lightly gifted with statesmen who can read the signs of 
the times. Therefore is it that the sudden decease of Redshid Pasha, 
the enlightened and progressive Oriental, is deeply to be deplored. And 
we shall regret it probably more than his countrymen, who in the mass, 
as we all well know, are stagnant fatalists while the world around them 
ismoving. We shall be agreeably surprised if the Ottoman Empire does 
not in some sense feel relieved by his removal, and tend downwards 
therefore all the more,rapidly. 

Frarce—with all her political aspirations strangled or suppressed, and 
with some of her most brilliant pens weaving eloquent sophistries to 
prove wrong and right synonymous—may well find leisure to trace me- 
moirs of her whose untimely death has awakened in this country, which 
last witnessed her marvellous dramatic talents, some sad and many 
pleasureable recollections. The life of Rachel Felix is indeed a study, 
Her obscure origin ; her latent genius ; the chance recognition of her 
natural gifts ; her first repulse ; her bound into popalarity ; her profes- 
sional greed, ¢0 characteristic of her race ; her personal loveliness, so 
unique and so irresistible ;—these, and what else of iuxurious living has 
been reported and magnified by gossips, furnish inexhaustible mate- 
rial for the biographer. The press even now teems with anecdotes con- 
cerning her ; and if we may add our own mite of personal experience, 
we would simply say that in society she was above all distinguished for 
easy grace and perfect unaffectedness of manner. It was in fact im- 
possible to see her off the stage, without acknowledging—in that French 
phrase which may not be rendered into our own less accommodating 
tongue—elle avait du charme. 








The Burns Festivals. 

On Monday ast, the 25th inst., ninety-nine years had elapsed elnoe the 
birth of Robert Burns ; and the Anniversary was duly celebrated by the 
Scottish residents in this community. Half-a-dozen Clubs and Associa- 
tions at least—organised for keeping green the poet’s memory, and com- 
prising men of all deg were gathered together in various hotels and 
places of public resort ; and if the spirit of song and fraternity at each of 
them at all accorded with that which we had the pleasure of sharing at 
the Metropolitan, with The Burns Club of the City of New York, the occasion 
may well have been marked with a white stone. Of the dinner and the 
piper and the decorations and the other accessories, which tell so aptly 
in newspaper reporte, and which in fact do give a certain finigh to a festi- 
vity, we have not room to speak ; other matters more grave crowd upon 
our epace. But we should be ungrateful, were we to leave entirely un- 
recorded our sense of satisfaction at the scene and its incidents; were we 
not to say aeympathetic word of the many voices attuned to harmony, 
and of the hearts that beat responsive to the patriotism and the tender 
recollections evoked. Not the lcast moving incident, to our thinking, 
was the entry, at a late hour, of a delegation from The Burns 
Association, then holding high revel in the neighbourhood. Composed al- 
most exclusively of mechanics, they tendered the grip o’ friendship to 
their brethren a little more favoured by fortune ; aud right glad were 
we to note the unamimity with which it was established that “ A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” 

Already the enthusiasts begin to look forward twelve months, and to 
talk of a grand Centennial Celebration. The journalist deals mainly 
with the past ; but we may nevertheless predict—from what we know of 
this Continent, and of the estimation in which Burns is held, from New- 
foundland to Texas—that a right joyous and distinguished Festival 
may then be got up in his honour. 





Mrs. Kemble Resumes her Readings. 

Twice during the past ten days has our accomplished countrywoman 
been compelled by indisposition to swerve from her programme, and to 
postpone ber illustrations of Shakspeare, which are still the delight of 
the Town. We are glad to observe however that she is now completing 
the course announced. The death of Rachel leads justjnow in society to 
much talk on dramatic elocution. The rare opportunity should not be 
lost, of hearing it in a school and a style entirely different from those 
of the great French tragedian. 


Tribute to the Memory of the Sculptor Crawford. 

On Tuesday evening last, before the assembled member , of the Con- 
tury Club, Mr. Thomas Hicks, the painter, delivered ar, eloquent eulogy 
on bis lately deceased brother-artiet. Mr. Hicks ri- Uy considered that 
to describe the man and his works faithfully an? simply was the directest 
mode of doing him honour. By this procer-. 55 often forgotten by the 
class of orators who never forget themsel gps the end in view was hap- 
pily and most creditably achieved. 


At the moment when the frewds of the deceased are mourning over 
his loss afresh, the latest “,onument of his genius aseumes its destined po- 
sition, Crawford’s “.questrian Statue of Washington is now placed upon 
its pedestal at Richmond, Virginia. It will be uncovered on Washing- 
ton’s birth day, 

—_ 





of his native soil—or whether the stimulating influence of the American 
climate, aided by more energetic appeals from the hands of a new rate 
of masters, produced a change in its natural fears and instizcte—we 
leave to the consideration of philosophers. It is sufficient to quote the 
i | testimony of Lieut. Beale, and to believe the results of his experiment, 
rather than the statements of Father Huc, and other writers, who have 
evidently underrated or misunderstood the powers and habits of the Ca- 
mel. 

This most interesting problem having thus been solved, the advantage 
of employing this species of animal is placed beyond all doubt. The Re- 
port, which is well worthy of perusal, for the sake of its other dctails of 
this terra incognita, shows the value of the camel as a hardy, useful, and 
safe beast of burthen, in a country scantily supplied with water, covered 
with stony débris of volcanic formation, and destitute of the fodder ne- 
cessary for the subsistence of other quadrupeds. To the authorities at 
Washington is fairly due the credit of domesticating this patient inhabi- 
tant of sultry climes, which has thus, on a new soil, vindicated its claim to 
the old title of “ The Ship of the Desert.” 


Pallida Mors. 
The European mail of the 9th inst. showed that Death hadjbeen busy 
amongst the great of other lands, as well as our own. Turkey and Aus- 





The Committee on Foreign Relations has made its Report to the Se- | tria and France bave each to mourn the loss of a celebrity or a favourite, 





yRustc. 


The editorial thunders bave anticipated, we perceive, those swift lightnings of 
Wrath which it was our intention this day to launch upon the management of the 
Academy, in respect to those arrangements for the public discomfort, and for the 
inconvenience of ail the world, which make Opera-going a piteous and painful 
thing in this city whenever the house is full and the heavens unkind. So as we 
are of a merciful temper, we shall wait to see what effect fright may have upon 
the delinquents before proceeding to the extremity of damaging them. But 
seriously something must be done to make the Academy of Music accessible, 
inhabitable, and if we may coin a word where a word is sadly wanted, escapable, 
if the Opera is to be an established Institution in New York. Doubtless the 
best thing to be done towards this end would be to tear the whole building down 
and put up another, for gorgeous as it is, it is just as absurdly unsuited to its ob- 
jects as it is gorgeous. 

The Opera is essentially an “elegance” of civilized life; it is not merely a 
musical entertainment, but a social luxury, and it demands as a first condition of 
succeas an adequate regard to the agreeable and the refined, in the accommoda- 
tions and the aspect of the building in which it is to be given. That cynical 
pseudo-philosophy which undervalues the externals of things is radically hostile 
to-all art, but absolutely incompatible with the Opera. It would be possible, 
of course, to perform any Opera, say the “ Barber of Seville” in a railway 
station, with the performers on the platform in blue blouses and checked aprons, 
and the audience in the waiting-rooms in paletots and “ uglies,” every man 
of them bearing a carpet-bag, and every woman armed with an umbrella. But 





any man who could pretend to enjoy the “ Barber of Seville” in such circum- 
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stances would be a branded impostor in the eyes of all true musicians, or a self- 
confessed ruffian not fit for the amenities of civilized life. People should go to 
the Opera as they go to dine—not as they go to eat their dinner, for there is 
as vast a difference between the proper and the improper in Opera going, 
as there is between eating one’s dinner, which is the daily discharge 
of; an imperative physical “duty, and dining, which is an attainment 
of the highest social art. Now it is impossible to go to the Opera if one 
finds the house crowded to suffocation, the couloirs and passage-ways impracti- 
cable, the company piled one upon another, and such a general effect of warm 
moisture and indescribable odoriferous confusion pervading the atmosphere , as 
prevails at Tammany Meetings in New York, and Spurgeon preachings in Lon- 
don. Equally impossible does O,era-going become if, on leaving the house, one 
is obliged to expend the whole evening’s accumulation of temper and self-satis- 
faction in an hour of savage conflict at the gates of the temple with blundering 
hackmen, mercurial policemen, and a frantic mob of huddled fellow-citizens of 
both sexes, of all ages, and of every possible class of society. So far as the in- 
ternal comfort of the Academy of Music is concerned, it is perhaps impossible to 
look for any serious modification of the actual state of things till the stockholders 
shall give up all hope of making money out of their property and resign them- 
selves to regarding their investment as an investment, and not asa speculation— 
as a positive expenditure such as they bestow on their mirrors and their supper- 
parties, and as the outright purchase of a luxury which is to be its own reward. 
But the external police of the streets might, as the Editorial wisdom has already 
pointed out, be very easily reformed, and must be. 

If any of our readers would do the thing which sincé our last conversation, it 
has been our pleasure to do, and visit the Philadelphia Academy of Music, they 
would share to its fullest extentour intolerance of the actual meanness and inade- 
quacy of our Operatic arrangements. With a much finer stage than ours, and 
aa auditorium less elaborately elegant, but infinitely better adapted to the two 
great objects of seeing and of being seen, these happy descendants of the virta- 
ous Penn have combined a noble hall of entrance, and stairways both ample and 
easy for ascent and descent. Their house indeed lacks only an external portico 
beneath which carriages might drive up to receive their lovely freight, to be al- 
together the most comfortable and available which we have ever seen. Its 
acoustic qualities are also excellent, and they were admirably tested on Friday 
and Saturday of last week by the best artists of our own troupe, to the great 
apparent content of the public, but not altogether to the satisfaction 
of certain of the press, bewitched as it appears to us, either by the 
personal fascinations of Madame Gazzaniga, or by an unconquerable 
jealousy of the Gothamite metropolis. We can hardly, however, find it in our 
hearts to quarrel with anything like a show of constancy in a world so full as 
ears, of change and of forgetfulness, and when we think how easily New York 
forgets its dearest favourites, we can easily pardon our more secluded neigh- 
bours the tender fury with which they cling to the memory of the artist who 
first roused their Operatic taste into a passion. We admit that we were re- 
minded of the lady admirer who declared that “if Mr. Wilkes did squint he 
squinted no more than a gentleman and a man of honour ought to squint,” when 
we heard some of our placid cousins declare that Madame Gazzaniga was as 
food a vocalist as Madame La Grange ; but as they applauded the “ Semira- 
mide” and the “ Rosina,” and filled the house handsomely, we shan’t quarrel 
with them for their sprigh'ly enthusiasm. They at least were fond enongh of 
music to build a noble Music Hall and a magnificent Academy, and to fill the 
same with a mainly native population, which can,hardly be said for us ; and they 
cultivate music very assiduously in private life, so assiduously indeed in some 
quarters that we beg to call their special attention to a very sensible suggestion 
& propos of private singing, which we find in this week's issue of that very sensi- 
ble and clever journal the V. ¥Y. Musical World, and which betrays at once the 
pen of a private singer, whose silvery voice owes not a few of its best triamphs to 
his own graceful and skilful compositions. Mr. Richard Willis discourses feelingly 
upon the afflictions, which so often spring up out of an unrestrained licence of 
private singing, afflictions which descend with an equal force upon the execu’ 
and the executed, and “ drops his theorbo” with this wholesome moral : 

“ The truth is, to have a music-room ; into which those 
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Drama. 


Tt is the treatment and not the theme, we all know, which marks the pre- 
sence or the absence of genius in a literary work. 

Saintine’s Picciola and Xavier de Maistre’s Voyage autour de ma Chambre 
owe nothing of their far-reaching and suggestive interest to the spaces through 
which they lead the reader's mind, and there is no reason to suppose that a 
good dramatist could not make a good drama of a story which begins and ends 
in so circumscribed @ locality as a Light-House. A light-house certainly is 
quite as desolate an abode, and quite as well-suited to a man weary of the 
world, as a hermitage in Nubia, or a turnpike gate in Wales, since the tri- 
wmphs of Rebecca have abolished that system of tolls which used to make 
pike-keepers sociable near neighbours, and drive travellers frantic, In fact 
J once enjoyed the agreeable acquaintance of an intelligent misanthrope—a 
New-England Timon who had become so disgusted with the deceits and 
Geviltries of political life, that he had resigned a seat in Congress to 
accept an appointment as keeper of the light on one of the most inacces- 
sible islands of the New Hampshire Coast, and whose secret history, had 
it been honestly and forcibly written, would have made a monotonous novel of in 
finite pathos and power. Naturally enough, therefore, 1 expected from Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’ drama of the “ Light House” a series of new dramatic sensations 
—and just as naturally having been disappointed in that expectation, I am dis- 
posed to speak in rather censorious phrase of the production itself. However 
natural this disposition may be, it would not be quite the thing for me to indulge 
it, since the play is only not a good play, because it is not an extraordinary play. 
If it challenged you to no surprises and alarms of your critical faculty, you would 
accept it gratefully enough as a melo-drama of considerable interest—rather 
absurd and Surrey-Theatrical in construction, intensely emotional in intention, 
and gravely respectable in diction. Its leading defect, when considered 


from the everyday point of view into which one is rapidly forced to | © 


subside in jadging it, is the predominance of dialogue over incident— 

attributable not to any positive deficiency of incident, for 
a number of incredible and exciting events diversify the even tenor of the 
lighthouse life, but to a superlative redundance of what the African savages 
with the «tern and nude good sense of uncivilized man abhor and denounce as 
“ talkee-talkee.” This characteristic of the play probably aided rather than im- 
Peded its success with the audience before whom it was originally performed, 
for the friends and families of the Coterie of the “ Household Words” probably 
liked to bear as much as possible of Mr. Dickens and his daughters, Mr. Lemon, 
Mr. Egg, and the rest ot that cheerful alliance. But it was a little hard to con- 
demn Miss Keene's Company to such an orgie of narrative explanation, recita- 
Hon, and declamation ; and the aympathising audience manifested their sense of 
She came by abstaining from any tumultous recognition of the merits of the 
piece. Well produced as it was by Miss Keone, and well distributed as was the 
cast, the play was no play at all, but rather hard work for all concerned ; and I 
am not surprised to find that the accomplished manag: t (for 1 will not use that 
abominable unsexed word “ manageress,” which is but one of a dozen subtle at: 
tempts upon the character of the English language, and opens up a fearful vista of 
& futare jargon, such as provails in Germany, where the “ Upper-School-House 
and- Educational: Work+-Inapectoresas"” introd yoo at an tea, to the 
“Supreme Consis -Boclesiastical.Comm\asionerJudgess,”) has pushed off 
from the shore again, and taken to the “ Sea of tce.” She will proaper there | 
doubt not, but the name reminds wathat she, who has dove so well with the « Im- 
practicable Light-House,” might do vastly better with the quite practicable 
* Frozen Deep” of the same author. The Frozen Deep” tsa much more ma- 
tare work, and \t has been already tried with success by professional actors, at 
the Olympie, in London, as well as paraded in triumph throaghout England, by 
the amateur philanthropists of the “ Jerrold Fand.” The intrinsic merits, if one 
may judge them by reports and analyses of the English press, are certainly grea- 


athatt, 








ter than those of the “ Light House,” and it enjoys the advantage of a considerable 
adventitious prestige—in the first place, as a story of love and passion and 
remorse in those Arctic Regions, which are the familiar modern romance-land of 
England and America, and in the second place as the provoking cause of that 
famous cor d bet 
the one part, and Mr. Charles Dickens, of the other part, on the subject of guests 
and their status at Windsor Castle, upon which such a deal of windy and vulgar 
nonsense has been at one time or another ventilated by divers journals of Great 
Britain and the United States. A play which the Queen wished to see, but 
which Mr. Dickens felt constrained to decline acting before her, would infallibly 
fill any house in New York, by the force of a curiosity which the “ Frozen Deep” 
would probably convert, by dint of its positive value, into a permanent and re- 
munerative interest. Pending the probabilities then of the production of this 
new drama, we have to-night still a third dramatic work, by a nove 
list of mame at the same theatre. Mr. Reade’s int i daptati 





is 


Colonel Phipps of her Majesty’s Household, of | Middleton, Esq 


conferred upon the Rev. Harold Browne, Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
to the Hon. 


Arup. 

The pension for distinguished service, rendered vacant by the appoint 
ment of Sir Henry Havelock to the colonelcy of the 34 Buffs, has been 
conferred by the General Commanding in Chief on Col. Inglis, of the 
32d Regt., who so successfully prolonged the defence of the Residency of 
Lueknow.—During the week ending on the 4th inst., upwards of 1,600 
recruits enlisted for regiments serving in India; this does not include 
the volunteers for the East India Company’s European troops, nearly 
400 for the last named service having been enrolled during the same pe- 
riod.—Within six weeks after the first d ht of troops left Eogland for 





of a French play into an English romance, under the name of “‘ White 
Lies,” will to-night be produced by Miss Keene, for her own benefit 
under a fresh metamorphosis as a drama by Mr. Cyril Turner, more 
exquisitely known as Mr. Cyril Tourneur. Not a few people have read the ro- 
mance with interest and delight, and a great many people are always anxious to 
do honour to a lady who adorns her profession as much by her indefatigable in- 
dustry and her indomitable energy, as by her sparklingjtalents and her graceful 
tact,and Miss Keene may, therefore, count with safety upon‘a crowded house and 
a warm reception. 

Such a house and such a ption for as was bestowed on Monday 
last upon Mr. Lester, who then took his benefit, and a brief respite from the 
Californian virtues of “Mr. Badger” at Wallack’s Theatre. Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s dramatic version ot “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” ought to have afforded 
Mr. Lester an admirable opportunity of doing himself full justice, in the 
thoroughly original and effective rile of Mr. Burchell. 

The ble" bi the feigned vivacity, and the genuine empha- 
sis of the original Mr. Burchell perfectly adapt it to the qualities of Mr. Lester. 
But Mr. Taylor has not Oliver Goldamith’s gift of adorning whatever he touches, 
and he has touched this character, which Goldsmith so evidently loved, with too 
heavy a hand, and thrust it somewhat back from its just place in the distribu- 
tion of the play. Still Mr. Lester made the most that could be made of the oppor- 
tunity, and added a new name to the list of the characters which New York iden- 
tifies with himself. That he was brilliantly and solidly supported we surely need 
not say. Mr. Blake is a perfect Primrose, that {s to say as unlike the “ primrose 
by the river's brim” as anything could possibly be, and more like a primitive 
parson than any real parson in these degenerate days can be, out of the hilly soli- 
tudes of Cumberland, or the green seclasions of Devon. Two very lovely daugh- 
ters he paternally watched over, though not with equal success, in Mrs. Allen 
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her peculiar talents as an actress. She possesses a natural verve combined with 


stage theories, aa she did in the personation of this character. The subordinate 
parts were very well filled, and I hardly know whether I ought to include in this 
term the Moses of Mr. Johnston, which, although subordinated in the play as 
in the novel, became with him a noticeably nataral and clever contribution to the 


the Honourable Miss Skeggs. For in a play like this of‘ The Vicar of Wakefield” 
¢ is as important as Demosthenes held action to be to the orator. It is 
a play of ch tant! led developed by incident, and it bristles, 
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terest of the stage is to be kept up at the just level. It was no light praise, 
then, the audience bestowed upon the production of this piece, in their evidently 
unflagging attention, and they bestowed it not upon the leading characters alone, 
who could not, by themselves, have saved the play, but upon the general cast and 
the detailed performances. 4 

The week at Mr. Burton's, also, has been made memorable, by a si- 
milar exhibition of completeness in a cast, for though the play of “ Old Heads 
and Young Hearts” at this theatre was not so powerfully sustained in the lower 
range of character, as the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” at Wallack's, yet it was no- 
ticeably brilliant in all the leading parts, Mr. Walcot’s Lord Charles Roebuck 
lending a new lustre to a combination “ never equalled” as the play bills assure 
us, “in England or America,” of Mr. Brougham's Tom Coke, and Mr. Burton's 
Colonel Rocket, with Charles Mathew's Littleton, and Mr. Fisher's Jesse Rural. 
To discuss the relative merits of such a cast in the space which remains to 
me, would be a piece of injustice which I should be a ae to commit. 
This is one of the cases in which to catalogue is to criticise, and to criticise 
is to commend. Add to the list Mr. Setchell’s Bob, who well deserves 

a companions, the careful J.ad; 

pion and the well-wrought, bot less well olmed, 

Alice of Mrs. Lizzie Weston Davenport, and the theatrical reader 
rovocation of mine to make him watch the bills of Mr. 
e coming week. Tonight, Mr. Burton takes his annual 
benefit, of course in a Shakespearian character, and out of the “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” reserves to himself that rileof Sir John Falstaff, to which nobod 
now on our is likely to dispute his claim. So all the votaries of L’ Allegro, 
who loathe Melancholy, and honour 

“ Sport who wrinkled Care derides 
And Laughter holding both his sides,” 

will know without a master where to bend their steps in search of a wholesome 
digestion, after the good dinner which, I trust, awaits to-day, and every day, 
every loyal reader of the Albion. HAMILTON. 





Ovituary. 


In Paris, the Duke of Dalmatia, formerly French Ambassador at Turin and 
Berlin, and a member of the Corps jatif.— neas MacDonnell, Esq., once 
prominently connected with grees the press, died on the 3rd inst., at Lara, 
county Kildare, the seat of his son-in-law, N. J. Gannon, »» dP. 
don 
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ish fleet off 


nist.—At residence, 

Clerk of Glasgow.—The it Hon. 
‘ourt of *s Bench, at his country seat near Dublin. 
the offices of (Irish) Solicitor and Attorne: ,and 
during the Ministry of Lord John Russell in 1847.—At Kelvin 

mingham, mach regretted, Mr. John Henderson, a member of the late firm of 


r. Coleridge was as a scholar 

ciples.—Lieut. W. T. Strettell, R.N.—At Dore, near . 
Furness, a local celebrity, on account of his poems, wey | . 
and “ Medicus Majus.”—At Elston House, Wiltshire, Mr. Stephen Mills, 
known as an extens.ve ultarist —In consequence of wounds received before 
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and Mrs. Hoey. The costume and the style of the period are not more becoming to | ; 
the person of Mrs. Hoey, than are the spirit and fire of the character of Olivia to | been 


a sort of semi-defiant tenderness, which make her excessively attractive when- 4 
ever she resigns herself to her instincts, and abandons all stage notions and| p 


artistic merit and effect of the ensemble. Something, too, should be said for the | be 


way in which Miss Gannon converted herself into that frantic and fashionable fool, | +, 


of course, throughout with salient points, all of which must be made, if the in- pe 
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been degraded to the ranks for being intoxicated when on duty.—Ar- 
rangements are in at Woolwich for the transfer of the offices 
composing the Field-train i 
with the Military Store Department, in consequence of the Corps of 
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New Books. 
Many a page in this journal testifies—and the recent issue of our 
yearly Print confirms it—that we could not do otherwise than regard | 


with profound interest © Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. An octavo, bear- | 





Philadelphia, written and compiled by Dr. W. Elder, who seems in all | question is not one of details, of the style of particular writers, but of the | Her well-known ene’ 


respects to be fully competent to his task. He was personally acquainted 

with the subject of his memoir ; and he has had access to letters and | 
documents, the most valuable in adding authenticity to his work. His 

style may not precisely please us; it is at times pretentious, at times | 
affected ; nor do we think it desirable that biographers should let their | 
“own personality” peep out, though Dr. Elder on tbe contrary vows, 
with thing like placency, in a very brief Preface, that he has | 
thus “ diluted my narrative.” But thisisabagatelle. The material was | 
too rich to be overlaid ; and the writer was too deeply in earnest, too sin- 
cerely in love with his subject, to obtrade himself much or frequently. His | 
great merit lies in his full comprehension, and clear analysis of Dr. Kane’s 

remarkable organization ; and in his obvious endeavour to keep within | 
the bounds of truth. That he clearly shows us many of the elements of 

the heroic developping themselves at an early period of young Kane’s life, 
does not in the least surprise us. Judging Dr. Kane from what he did, | 
we have heretofore rated him exceedingly high in the list of those who | 
have gone beyond their fellow-men. To see him thus as he was, only| 
confirms the impression. 

The general outline of his life has been often sketched in print ; it has | 
not hitherto been carefully filled in. We are very glad indeed therefore 
to commend to general attention a record of it, at once so complete and 
80 suggestive. All portions thereof are worth study—the account of his | 
restless boyhood—his unsettled and yearning youth—his changed voca- 
tions as he approached early manhood—his voyages in the East—his tra- 
vels in Europe—his adventurous excursion to Mexico—his explorations 
in the Arctie Seas. Through all he will be found exhibiting an indomi- | 
table will, an insatiable craving for action, a dauntless spirit, a leaning to | 
the practical and the useful ; and coupled with these the rare concomi- | 
tant of a most modest and gentle and loving disposition. Truly we | 
believe that this young Republic did well to mourn deeply over the | 
early death of Elisha Kent Kane. 

What a contrast is afforded by the next book that comes under our | 
hand, Bayard Taylor's Northern Travel : Summer and Winter Pictures of Swe- | 
den, Iapland, and Norway ! gathered into form by Mr. Putnam, from the 
occasional correspondence of the 7riltime. What a contrast between the | 
shattered physical frame, the ierrible privations, the untimely fate of the | 
one—the rude health, the prosperous journeyings, the smiling fortunes | 
of the other! When last we heard of the one, many voices were elo- 
quent over his grave ; it was but the other day that a party of poets 
and wits were celebrating the other's nuptials. We will not however | 
push the parallel ; the idea of it comes spontaneously. Let us rather say | 
that for a traveller par excellence, who is to see much and describe what 
he sees, Bayard Taylor is the very man himself. If Johnson’s couplet 
had been a positive injunction, 


Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru! 


the duty might well have devolved on him. In enterprise, 
and courage, and good humour, and powers of endurance, he is 
not to be surpassed ; whilst his discursive tastes and general intelligence 
and ability fit him equally for elucidating a romantic legend, portray- 
ing the interior of a foreign people, investigating natural pb 








est and most exuberant in England. Diverging trom poetry to history, 


he compared Thacydides with Sir Walter eigh, and called on his 
hearers to decide whether the calm wisdom and the nervous conciseness 


of the former, or the childish credulity and rambling prolixity of the lat- | 


ter were more nearly akin to what satisfies us in the productions of the 
nineteenth century. It would be easy to show that the illustration was 


whole cast, aim, and range of two different modes of human thought. The 
salient feature of ancient thought is simplicity—the salient feature of mo- 
dern thought is complexity. Classic 


ing this title, has just been published by Messrs. Childs and Peterson, of | not a fair one ; but it is unnecessary to enter on the point, because the | Mate 


His fleeing mother 


ing ‘ Tears cours’d, teats human 
Transform’'d Callisto, Down those disfigur’d . 
Unwitting follow'd— Once human cheeks. 
Feed ae his —- — eye forebodin, 
| , with pi er son, heart-stricken, ey’d her. 
| Distressful longing, The Gods had pity, ——§ "aes Stars. 


eyes, Stars now they kle 
regarded In the northern _-— ; 
my. The guard Arcturas, 
Low moans half utter‘d The guard-watch’d Bear. 
at speech refus'd her ; 


eager 
ly she 


poetry may, after its kind, be 


Th * . 
equally perfect with romantic, but it is certainly not equally plastic. It th ¢ following is from « speech of Merope, when she is hesitating whe- 


will not contain all that the modern world has to throw into the shape of 


poetry. Nor can it ever be popular in England. To relish it requires a| 


special and most laborious cultivation, and to imitate it requires the ab- 
negation of endless feelings which are most intimately a part of ourselves. 
Merope is a very skilful imitation, and abounds with touches of a refined 
and delicate taste. But the enjoyment it affords is almost exactly that 


| afforded by a very good copy of Latin verses ; and the readers who will 


care for the one will be almost as few as those who would care for the 
other. Nor is it possible for any literary adroitness to persuade us that 
a tragedy like Merope can express all the feelings of the modern world. 
We cannot be beguiled by the platitudes, however exquisite, in which the 
Chorus resigns itself to fate, into forgetting Christianity and the Hebrew 
poets. The Greek drama is dead ; and so far as Merope is intended to 
give it new life, we must think it a failure. 

Bat if we may regard it as written with a somewhat different object, 
and for a rather narrower purpose, its value is great. Merope ma 
taken as a protest against the extremely subjective character of modern 
English poetry, and as also intended to recall to us the high degree in 
which simplicity and moderation contribute to the perfection of form. It 
is not without great reason that Mr. Arnold dwells on the importance of 
form—of the extent to which we control, and the mode in which we ex- 

ss, our thought>. It is the peculiar characteristic of the present day 
that there is nothing very great to be said. In theology, in morals, in 
politics, in art, there is no creation. This is not the fault of the men, but 
of the time. We may perceive the seeds of change, but the seeds are not 
ripe enough for us to prophesy what will be the fruit. Impatient ob- 
servers demand that the world should go faster than it is meant to go. 
They call for clear, precise opinions—for the Gospel of a new era—for a 
re-constitution of European society. In proportion as men are more edu- 
cated, they see that this cannot be—that the considerations which must 
determined before change—and with change, creative power—can 
come, are too vast and various to be easily disposed of. This feeling of 
the difficulty of things—of the interpenetration of agencies—of the ne- 
cessity of combining and arranging much which at first seems diverse and 
eterogencous, is the most typical and the most valuable feeling of mo- 
dern society. Physical science alone claims—and, within its own limits, 
legitimately claims—the possession of increasing certainty. But whether 
the processes and analogies of physical science can be transferred to the 
sphere of morals and to the life of man, is at present a question perfectly 
open. We must learn to wait ; but undoubtedly this attitude of waiting, 
taken in conjunction with the influences of scientific study, exacts and in- 
culeates mental habits of the greatest importance. Toleration, “ the last 
best ”? to man in his relations to society, ought to be the natural fruit 
of a flax of opinion, which, if it makes us distrustful of our own judg- 
mente, tempts us to seek instruction in the opinions of others. Exacti- 
tude, stimulated by the necessary accuracy of scientific research, is a con- 
solation for the imperfect issues of what we say ourselves, and a ready 
test by which we can judge of what is said to us. Perfection of form, at 
any rate in a limited degree, is not only within the compass of men who 
cannot create, but provides a check on distracted and wandering thoughts. 
It cannot be denied that a sympathy with the Greek drama helps us in 


each of these three directions. It brings home to us a new order of feel-| ¢),4 


ings and a new system of morality. It instils a love of precision and ar- 
rangement ; and, above all, it guides us to a form which is not only ex- 
cellent in itself, but is corrective of opposite excesses prevalent among 
modern writers. 

That a subjective poet can use simple language is abundantly proved 
by Wordsworth, but it is undeniable that the most marked characteristic 
of the poets of the present day is the union of sabjective feeling with a 





or expatiating on the beauties of a'scene. His energies indeed not 
having been concentrated, so as to compel him as it were to the prosecu- 
tion of one engroasing and perilous adventure, he will scarcely take rank 
with some other travellers who may not have been one iota better gifted 
than himself, but who have contrived up to the present time to identify 
themselves in our minds with the distant lands which they have explored. 
All this however has not much to do with the work before us. Only, we 
desire to hail Mr. Taylor as a clever, spirited, genial, and companionable 
fellow ; not exactly to associate him with the Livingstones, the Mungo 
Parks, the Clappertons, the Kanes. In his present excursions through a 
part of the world not quite new to us, but not done to death, his views of 
men and things are extremely fresh and graphic. His Swedish sledge- 
ride within the confines of the Frigid Zone, and his summer rambles 
among the Norwegian Fiords, abound with picturesque descriptions ; nor 
are we less interested in his disquisitions and comparisons where he treats 


d and artificial style. This feeling chiefly expends itself, and this 
style is chiefly applied in the description of landscape. The innumerable 
fancies about the minuti« of scenery, and the gorgeousness and intricacy 
of the lan in which these fancies are worked out and these minutie 
noted up, belong almost exclusively to very recent writers. That nature 
will repay the most delicate observation, and that the language of these 
writers is often beautiful aud appropriate, besides being very ingenious, 
is unquestionably true, but subjectivity and word-painting may be given 
us in excess, If so, what is the best antidote? Mr. Arnold os that 
the best antidote is the study of human nature and the use of language 
which is kept pure and chaste by its interest being always subordinated 
to the interest of action ; and if this is what we want, we have it sup- 
plied by the Greek drama. We think Mr. Arnold has rendered a real 
service to contemporary English literature by way yt on this; nor 
could he have effected his object in a better way than that he has adopted. 
It is immaterial that Merope cannot be popular. It speaks to the few; 
but the few to whom it speaks are those who set the standard of form. 
It is a testimony to the unchangeable value of a particular class of sub- 
jects for poetical effect, and to a particular mode of handling those sub- 
jects ; and the testimony is given very forcibly and su ully. And 


of the Sines walters of cater astater en tated eatemn.. la | it owes much of its success to the closeness with which the Greek model 


short, and we honestly mean it as a compliment, Bayard Taylor is quite 


Gapable of elevating Guide-Books to a distinguished place in literary 
efforts—and this in his own personal experiences. 

We are not inundated with novelties from the trade here ; but we are re- 
minded from time to time, through our neighbour Mr. Baldwin, that the 
London firm of George Routledge & Co., are by no means idle. Their first 
volume of Howard Staunton’s edition of Shakspeare's Plays, containing 
thirteen of them, is complete ; and a notably splendid volume it is. It 
is an imperial octavo, printed in double columns; and though we leave 





to others a critical examination into the merits of this or that reading 
and note and annotation, we make bold to say that in point of illustra- 
tions no edition is comparable to this. It boasts we know not how many 
hundred wood-cuts designed by the inimitable pencil of John Gilbert, 
than whom a more thorough artist has never been known in England. 
His spirit, inventive power, and accurate drawing, place him far above 
the usual run of book-illustrators. These gentlemen, hitherto, have 
studied Shakspeare on the stage—the very worst place for their pur- 
pose. Their personages therefore are perpetual reminders of a Kemble 
or a Kean or an Ellen Tree. John Gilbert seems to have had historical 
records at his elbow and Shakspeare’s text in his mind. He is therefore 
not only successful, but alone. 

From the same London firm comes also a duodecimo, that makes at 
this particular moment a mournful appeal to our sympathics, It is 
Outram and Havelock's Persian Campaign, by Captain G. H. Hunt, of the 
78th Highlanders, who, we regret to say, preceded the gallant Havelock 
to the grave. The campaign, it will be remembered, took place a year 
ago, and was brief and successful. To the account of it by Captain Hunt 
is prefixed a careful review, by Mr. George Townsend, of the relations 
subsisting between Great Britain and Persia. The coloured lithographs 
are neatly executed. — 

A new Tragedy by Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
ought to atiract notice. But it bas not found its way hither ; and we bor- 
row therefore the following remarks upon it from the columns of an able 
London contemporary. 


the roman- 
t which modern opi- 
n the inaugural address 
whieh he recently delivered, on bis Pe ee the Professorship 
Poetry at O he stated the results at which he had himself arrived ; 
and he bas now brought them to a fae yg vet ed ng eee 


a3 





is copied. At first sight, the —_ choruses, the conversations in 
single lines, the invocations of the Sun, and other familiar of 
a Greek play may seem rather affected and pedantic in an English poem. 
Bat if any alteration had been made to suit modern tastes, the general 
effect of showing what a Greek play really was would not have been 
produced. As it is, we have the interest of a plot skilfully evolved and 
of language carefully harmonized, and this is what the author intended 
to give us. Persons who are not acquainted with the tragedies of So- 
phocles will not, probably, derive much benefit from it; and those who 
are may perbaps be inclined to re it as a feat of ingenuity, like the 
imitation of Addison in Esmond. But it deserves to be ed as some- 
thing more, and to be used as an instrament, not of twisting our | 4 
into a shape artificially classical, but of bringing the study of the Greek 
drama to bear on the general direction and complexion of modern 
a4 subject of M has been repeatedly selected by modern writers, 
The story runs that Merope, widow of Cresphontes, sent her son Aipytus 
into concealment, in order to remove him from the power of Payee 
the murderer of Cresphontes, and his successor on the throne of 
When grown up, Aipytus laid a plan to avenge the murder of his father. 
He came to Polyphontes, and claimed a reward as having slain Aipytus, 
the son of oon, Polyphontes hospitably ved him, and 
he retired to rest. While sleeping, he was seen by Merope, who deter- 
mined to kill him as the murderer of her sen. She is, however, prevented 
by an old man, who came to inform her that Aipytus had disay 
from his protector’s house, and who makes Merope recognise her son. 
pytas takes advantage of a sacrificial ceremony to kill Poly- 
phontes. Maffei, in 1713, worked this plot into a drama, which produced 
a very considerable sensation at the time, and subsequently induced Vol- 
taire to attempt to rival it. Alfieri also wrote a play called Merope, and 
Mr. Arnold, in his preface, describes the various changes in the original 
story made by each dramatist. He himself has varied from his prede- 
cessors in one or two important particulars. They all made Apytus un- 
acquainted with his own origin, and Mr. Arnold restores the narrative on 
this point as given by the old tradition, aud makes the introduction of 
Mpytus into the house of Polyphontes the work of 4 They had 
nels A pytus and Merope silent after the ee which Mr. Arnold 
considers a waste of a opportunity ; lastly, they made Poly- 
phontes a detestable villain, so that, contrary to the received principles 
of tragedy, his death cnded the play to the unmixed satisfaction of the 
audieoce. This error Mr. Arnold avoids by giving Polyphontes a mixed 
character, and dwelling on the consideration and respect with which he 
has always treated eye 

A tragedy of this kind is to be judged of by its general effect, and not 
tached parts, Stull, Merope is so unlike what is usually ted 
us by modera wrifers, that a men or two of what it is like may be 
neceptable. Classical readers will allow that the imitation is close. 
Sometimes, perhaps, it is too close, for the thoughts and language are 
both borrowed from well-known passages of Greck tragedies. But that 
is not the case with a chorus in which the story is told of Callisto, w 
when changed into a bear, was nearly speared by her son Aroas. Part o 





this choras rans as follows : 
Once, ‘mid the The slender torrent 
a tos 
1 ‘d by man— A wind: blown — 
) de] nd the precipices of Khelmos, 
Desid & commer The Youthful Arcas, born of Zeus, 


er to revenge her son, whom she supposes dead :— 


And even now, my son, ah me! my son, 
Fain would I fade away, as I have liv’d, 


| Without a cry, a straggie, or a blow, 





e p and descend 
To the invisible plains, to roam with thee, 


| Fit denizen, the lampless under-world-— 


Bat with what eyes should I encounter there 
My husband, wandering with his stern compeers, 
Amphiaraos, or Mycenz's king, 

| Who led the Greeks to Ilium, Agamemnon, 

| Betray’d like him, but not, like him, aveng’d? 

| Or with what voice shall I the questions meet 
of my two elder sons, slain long ago, 

Who sadly ask me, what, if net revenge, 

Kept me, their mother, from their side eo long ! 
Or how reply to thee, my child, last-born, 

} Last marder’d, who reproachfully wilt ssy— 

} Mother, I well believ’d thou lived’st on 

In detested palace of thy foe, 

— D meer thy race death in thy heart, 

y ng, grew up, the years, 
That our — hands might then together pay 
To one unhappy house the debt we owe. 

My death makes my debt void, and doubles thine— 

But down thou fleest here, and leav’st our scou' 
Triumphant, and condemnest all our race ’ 
To lie in gloom for ever unappeas’d. 

What shall I have to answer to such words ?— 
No, something must be dare’d ; and, as erst 
Our dastard patience, be our darling now ! 


——-—___. 


Hine Arts. 


} JOHN RUSKIN AGAIN, 
It is @ proof of the inherent genius of this eccentric but very able 
| writer, that whatever he touches upon, in epeech or print, is sure to supply 
food for the critics. Theynever would—that is to say, the leaders among 
| them—condescend to handle the same topic over and over again, did they 
| not always find in John Ruskin a foeman wortby of their steel, or an ob. 
ject for fitting praise. Last summer he delivered two lectures at Man- 
chester on the Affinity bet ween the Arts and Politics, or as the published 
title-page runs: The Political Economy of Arts. The Atheneum thus ad- 
verts to the theme, which by the way is in itself an excessively abstruse 
one. John Ruskin would have been exhausted long ago, if he had not 
much solid stuff in him, 


Who could imagine Mr. Ruskin putting off bis singing-robes to clothe 
himself in a scientific suit of pauper-grey, and sit with my Lord Brough- 
am and Mr. M’Calloch in the school of Adam Smith and Malthus? How 
should that fine imagination, those majestic rhythmical sentences, and 
that surprising wealth of choice and felicitous words, be tamed down to 

harsh service of such subjects as exchangeable a 
unprodactive labour, the nature of money, and the da of Govern- 
ment? Such a change is, indegd, hard to conceive ; but if it has not 
been entirely accomplished—if the writer still occasioually revels io 
splendid visions and lapses into moods of thoughtful tenderness—it is 
in spite of himself and of his subject, for his theme is in good faith Poli- 
tica omy, and not strictly that only which may be applied to Art; 
his chief purpose to treat the artist's power, and the Art work itself, as 
items of the world’s wealth, and to show how these be best evolved, 
produced, accumulated, and distributed. So thorough a tical eco- 
nomist does he at one moment become, as to present us with the heok- 
neyed illustration of the savage, who in the origin of society “ knows no 
needs but those of food, shelter, and sleep,” and bis time in ani- 
mal repose. He picks a hole in the | coat of Mr, Mill on the 
of unproductive consumption ; glances at the Poor Law Amendment Bill 
attacks in text and addenda the ancient fallacy that lavish consumption 
benefits a nation ; discusses the subject of the currency, or “ ta- 
tive property,” as he calls it ; re that he has “not had time to 
examine the various conditions of dishonest trading which have led to 
the late panic in America and England ;” censures the Common Council 
of New York, whom he innocently classes with “ the political economiste” 
for “ their blunt, broad, unmitigated fallacies on mone laws ;”’ con- 
fidently declares that “ most, if not all,” of his own principles are “ ac- 
cepted by existing authorities on the science ;” and confesses, with de- 
lightfal naiveté, that he has “ never read any author on political eco- 
nomy, except Adam Smith, twenty years ago.”’ A specimen of Mr. Rus- 
kin in his new character cannot fail to interest our readere :-— 

“ I know, that no merchant deserving the name ought to be more liable to 
‘ panic’ than a soldier should ; for his name should never be on more paper 
t he can at any instant meet the call of, happen what will. I do not say 
this without feeling at the same time how difficult it is to mark, in existing 
commerce, the just limits between the spirit of enterprise and of 


| 
| 








_ 


Something of the same temper which makes the soldier do always all 
that is possible, and at more than is possible, its influence that 
of mere avarice in temp’ the merchant into ich he cannot » 
and efforts which he cannot sustain ; and the same passion for adventure which 
our travellers every summer on snow wreaths, and cloud-encom- 


perilous snow 
Pegeed peoes » surrounds with & romantic fascination the glittering of a 
ollow investment, and gilds the clouds that curl round gulfs of rain.” 

This is sober discourse ; but Mr. Ruekin’s idea of a t economical 
system must be classed with Plato’s Model Republic, Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, and Bishop Berkeley’s Bermudan project. Quietly setting aside 
the whole question of Capital, about which so many of his brother econo- 
mists have wilfully bothered their heads, he starts by declaring that “a 
man’s labour, wel! ied, is eer = oer sufficient to provide him 
during his life with all things needful for him.” So if men do not 8 
comfortable living, it is either because are lazy or because la- 
bour is not well applied ; and the remedy for this is a paternal govern- 
ment, which shall “ establish such Jaws and authorities as may at once 
direct us in our occupations, protect us against our follies, and visit us 
in our distresses.” In this happy state every man has an inalienable 
right to at least the equivalent of “as much land as he needs to feed 
from ;” and, further, all have “a right to claim employment from their 
governoure ; bat only so far as be | yield to the governour the direction 
and discipline of their labour ; aud it is only (says Mr. Ruskin) so far as 
they grant to the men whom they may set over them the father’s autho- 
rity to check the childishness of natural fancy, and direct the wayward- 
ness of national energy, that they have a right to ask that none of their 
distresses should be unrelieved, none of their weakuesses unwatched, and 
that no grief, nor nakedness, nor peril, should exist for them, against 
which the father’s hand was not outstretched.” 

All fools are to be taken care of by the wise ; for what, asks Mr. Rus- 
kin, “ do you — fools were ie tor? That you might tread upon 
them, and starve them, and get the better of them in every le way?” 
Here there a government mappa where od Cor is 
“ strict,” and “w steady ;”” glu commodi' ng pre- 
vented by the watehtel care of ibe State ; while all youths desifing it 
are to be taken by the government as tices, and men thrown out 
of work “ received at all times.” Here —— which the cruel eco- 
nomists, with whom Mr. Ruskin charitably imagines himeelf to agree, 


have treated as a kind of crime, is to be almost a virtue. The common 
aversion to ial assistance he thinks “a — indice :” he 
would have the poor labourer take bis pension from as having 


to “ deserved well of his parish,” which he considers as natural “as for 4 


in hi k to take ion from his country.” Guilds and 
bth tine ate vrs eal pg ot ey 
dal baron filled ap bis m e ens *, 
Mr. Ruskin’s pina) ny (is he aware of it?) think the world now 


ly rid Sew Ad live again my named ya - all bas mae on 
t evermore 
on one wise, bene vernment, W a 


lished ; and there are to be large staffs of officials, 
to ne 
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of constellated schools” taking separate divisions in the field of | patience of Mr. Tudor Davies in the Hongkong Police-coart, where that 

Seong ; aod, what is nearer to Mr. Raskin's heart, here are to be such | gentleman is daily eogaged in laborious endeavours to extract truth out 
seminaries for youthful artiste as have never yet been seen, of conflicting lies I've seen them laugh heartily at an obscene gesture 

With an eloquence and tender regretfulness, which cannot have failed | at a singsong, and I once raw a witness grin with great delight as he 
to enchant and carry away his hearers, he touches upon the waste of ar- unexpectedly recognized his most intimate friend, a tradesman reputed 
tistic power, whieh he imagines is going on among us. What inglorious | wealth, among a crowd of prisoners in the dock. 
Leonardo da Vineis, Ghirlaodajos, Ghibertis, Francias, or Donatellos But these Coolies, when they saw that opium, opened their horizontal, 
may be toiling among us in obscure and coarse employment, ignorant of slit-sbapedeyes, till they grew round and starting, their limbs, eo lax and 
thele inheritance of gifte divine! Who has not indulged in the thought? | limpid when not in actual strain of labour, were stiff from excitement, | 
The biographers of great men, as Mr, Rarkin beautifully tells us, dwell every head was pressed forward, every hand seemed ready to clutch. | 
on all the things which belped to develope thelr genius, but are mostly There was a possibility that it would be put down upon the window-sill | 
silont on the things which might have turned them, and may every day | near which we were standing. I could see the shadow of fingers ready to 
be turning others, from thelr appointed way. Who would not slide in, It was almost certain that it would be thrown aside—there was 
gather up all these scattered germs wiih the paintul economy of the gold- | the hope of an opium debauch gratis, and this was the state of mind that 
smith, who sweeps away and hoards the very dust of bench and floor? hope created, 
But shall we doit? Mr. Ruskin says no word upon the actual working he Chinese Governments have long ceased to strive against this pas 


of such uncouragement as is already given to Art-scholars here in Bog: | sion for opium. I doubt whether they ever really did strive againat ft. 
land, Wise men, no lees anxious than be for the developmeut of all that At one time, when the balance of trade was agaluet China, the opium was 
is glorious and good in Art, aro afflicted with grave doubts on this sub- | drawing the Syove silver out of the country, and Lin thought it abso- 


ject. They seo a large production of mediocre, tricky, and marketable | lutely necessary as a matter of State ley to atop the trafic, A Chi 
skill, and suspect that we have begun at the wrong ond, and that we | nese official Is the Joseph Surface o diplomacy ; be his deeds good or | 
shall never do better until the buyers and the admirers of plotures are evil, ag | aro certain to be concealed under # mass of fine sentiments, 
educated. In the techoloal language of Mr, Ruskin’s new study, they | --/long Kong letter, _— 

think that there will be no supply of genuine Art until there isa true de | Tux Srony ov aw Orena Box.—A curious case was tried In the Lon- 
mand for it, Mr. Ruskin has no such ty = He admits that “ the | don Common Pleas, Deo, 2, The plaintitt, Mr, Mitchell, is the pablisher, 
greater number of living artiets are men who have mistaken thelr voow | |jbrarian and theatrical agent in Bond street, and he claimed £259 19s. 
tion ;” but he has no doubt that his “ trie’ schools’ will attract the true | for boxes at various theatres, and other things supplied ia the way of his 
metal, These trial schools are to be established la every important town, | tpade, The defendant paid £50 5a, into court, and disputed his liability 
and “ idle farmer Lada” © stupid tailors’ 'prentices, who are always stitch: | to any greater extent, ‘The plaintiff's counsel stated that the defendant, | 
ing the sleeves in the wrong way upwards,’ are to try this other trade. | Mr, Morris, was a member of the Stock Exchange, living now in Upper 
But why this trade only! Is it not equally desirable that no grain of the | Harley street, bat who, some time ago, resided at Willen Hall, near Bar- | 
great musician's, the great roulptor’s, the great ongincer's, the great sol- | net, in a style of splendour befitting his wealth and position in soclety, | 
dier’s, the great statesman’s power should be stifled for lack of nourish- | During the year 1854 Mr, Mitchell had supplied Mra, Morris with boxes 
ment? Nay, is it even good that a latent faculty for working well in | at the Haysnarket, Lyceum, Royal Italian on Adelphi and Olympic, 
any of the manifold employments of men should be wasted? Shall we | and also had furaished her with portraits of professional artists’ and sume 
attract and invite our youths and young men to try their hands at all | other things, The balance claimed was £259 19s, after giving credit 
these? taking credit for the powers that we discover, and giving no | for £100, which had been pald by Mrs. Morris, It appeared that Mrs, 
thought to the many persons we may have misled, to the false hopes, or | Morris took a grand tier box for the Opera at £315 for the season. Dar- 
the false pride we may innocently have engendered, or to all the other | ing the season a separation took place between her and Mr, Morris, and 
mischiefs, which any man can imagine? Political economists, if Mr. Rus- | she received an allowance of £1,000 per annum, When Mr, Morris found 
kin shall wilfally keep their company, will assuredly ask him these ques | she had this box he offered to pay Mitchell for the nights it had been 
tions ; or perhaps will soy that his book is but the dream of a man of | used, but the lady refused to give it up “for Mr. Morris or anybody clse,”’ | 

nius and his lectures curious, as having been delivered on a summer | and ied it t ghout season. 


ay in acity of plain brick and blind windows, of factories and ware-| Mr. William Morris, the defendant, sald :—In 1853 I kaew my wife | 











houses, of smoke und toil. And, indeed, how could a sober Manchester | went to the Opera, but! did not often go with her ; when she went to | Wesl 


audience, even in the ennobling presence of all the accumulated trea- | the Opera she returned at night to Willen Hall ; I learned that she had | 
sures of our galleries of Art, listen to Mr. Ruskin’s exhortation to them | taken a box fora part of that season ; I told Mr. Mitchel) that I was ex- 
to take upon themselves as a duty, not the beautifying of English parish | cessively annoyed at Mrs. Morris’ having taken an opera box ; that I did | 
ehurehes, but the defence and preservation of the glories of the cities of | not thiuk a man in my position ought to have one, aud 1 would thank | 
Lombardy from the barbaric hand of the “ improver,” or the cannon | him to take it ated would pay him for the times it had been used ;| 
balls of the Austrian, and think it anything but a poetic vision, intended | [ paid him £56 4s, ; I only knew of one box in that year; I never gave , 
for no practical end, but only indirectly to refine and purify the minds authority to Mra. Morris db take any box ; early in 1854 differences arose | 
of those who contemplate it. Let our readers judge :— between me and Mrs. Morris ; I left Willen Hail on the 22d of February, | 
“ At Rome, the Roman—at Pisa, the Lombard, architecture may be seen in | 4nd have not lived with Mrs. Morris since ; I never returned to Willen 
greater or in equal nobleness ; bat not at Rome, nor Pisa, nor Florence, nor in | Hall, but instructed my attorney to arrange terms of separation ; I never | 
-: Aa of Sag yh eas gat — ¥- aad Gothic a. Ve-| gave Mrs. Morris authority to hire a box for 1854; I never saw any | 
’ se or less love! nm completion ; : 
only at Mage | you = de in the simplic ty of its youthful power, had the beard in the alte ane orn oe aoe So ate _ — per i,t } 
: Renaissance — nm bnwn 2 of a not didurbed | by ae same afternoon I went to Mr. Mitchell’s shop and saw his nephew ; I said | 
filed by luxury, but rising in fair fulfilment of domestic service, serenity of eflort- | 1 understood Mrs. Morris had been seen at the Opera, and farther, “I 
less grace, and modesty of home seclusion ; its richest work given to the win- | caution you against letting Mrs. Morris an opera box, for yon will not | 
dows that open on the narrowest streets and most silent ns. All this she | get the money—I will not pay for it myself, and she has not the means | 


fap ay in the midst of natural such as assuredly exists nowhere else ;? th | 
——— jobe—a wide Alpine river foaming at her feet, trem whose py a na yoy ag Se ; rong gre coe Mapas 
pm ae ao 7144 “5 wen ass = I did not know that Mrs. Morris had e: a box until Mr. Mitchell | 
p LE vy A light ; around her, north and west, the Alpe crowd in | CAlled upon me in the city, and said he had let her a box ; I said it was | 
crested — ho of Benacus bear to her the coolness of their snows. | 2 imprudent thing to do, and wy it altogether ; we went to my 


‘And this to the ity. euch and such th 
c such, ny, 
y pommessing 


e 


ange 00 these—08 whase solicitor, and there also I repudiated the transaction ; but said, as he 
She Sosiiive Watiies of Daly exe ugh continually ; mee Gage bet levers & > would take it back, I would pay for the two or three times the box had 
+ v . “ 
eee ‘ h lines A oer po 3 been used ; I said, “ How will you keep her out of the box? she is a 
; and on 


very peculiar woman,” and he replied, “ We shall have no difficulty ; 
in ienion aavhte con a = her Sle Gaaee we will not let her go into the box ;” Mrs. Morris remained at Willen 
po apem ehemegh - adhe t the rosy marbles of her epg ptt hg PO, LO, get rid of 
of that encompassing rock, other circles are increas: | ber; I never told Mrs. Morris that if I had my pleasure in ting, &e., 
{ag now, white and ; walled towers of cruel strength, sable-spotted with | she should have a box at the Opera. The Chiet Justice left it to the 
yon! w re + ye jeune Gown = Jory, to may —— Morris had any authority to take the three hua- 
ir were " rple, ; ; 
aa if the Of the Bad bed P ba BB rm Ve ‘ple, = — x. ¢ jury, after some discussion, found a verdict for the 
in Italy till the forest branches stood stripped and bare 
locust ; bal the white hail never fell from hess clonds of | Macaviay axp Penx,—Lord Macaulay bas replied to Mr. Hepworth 
heaven as the black hail will fall from the clouds of hell, if ever one breath of | Dixon on the subject of William Penn the Pardon-brokerage at Taun- 
Italian life stirs again in the streets of Verona.” ton. An elaborate note to the second volume of the new edition of his 
Equally worthy of quotation is the following appeal against the Van- | History of England rets forth the argument : “ If it be said (his lordship 
dalism of the world :— —e yo it is aT. a good a = pond wy been con- 
“Pane: should ba nd o . cerned in so an r, I can only answer that this r was very 
aguiinatoer thas werk the pt may me pb wh tet be weg ay jb pg S| far indeed from being the worst in which he was concerned. For these 
even in their conquests, instead of effacing the memorials of those they succeeded | Teasons I leave the text, and shall leave it exactly as it originally stood.” 
and subdued, they hed guarded + of their victories. Fancy what Eu- |—-Mr. Dixon winds up a renewed examination of the subject in these 
rope would be now, if the delicate statues and temples of the Greeks,—if the | words: “ “These reasons’ will very much surprise Baron Macaulay's rea- 
— - = red wale ot the Romans,—if the noble and pathetic archi- | ders. ‘TI firmly believe’ is no acceptable form of historical authority. 
Soraie of teens oy an by ats Ss hs ow —_ rage. | We firmly believe there are only two opinions on the subject of this sin- 
acytheleas and tection) 18 la we whe guow like the worms—we dae smite tee gular charge against Penn—on one side that of Baron Macaulay, on the 
the soythe. It is ourselves who abolish—ourselves who consume: we are the | ther side that of the British public.” 
mildew, and the flame and the soul of man is to its own work as the moth, that Another paper thus pointedly dismisses the controversy. 





frets when it cannot fly, and as the hidden flame that blasts where it cannot jl. | ‘ Lord Macaulay has now replied to Mr. Hepworth Dixon on the sub-| com 
» P 


lumine, All these lost treasures of human intellect have been wholly destroyed | ject of Willlam Penn and the Pardon-brokerage at Taunton. An ela- 
ae : Ny ae | the marble would have stood its two thou- | borate note to the second volume of the new Mition of his History of 
Nee degen | _— Le apd ng — Par -— oe) it we men have | England sets forth the argument. Only two points are relied upon to 
fama y Satelit hy pete a Atay oh dies ty - epen ene == Ay confirm ‘ the Quaker’s’ conviction :—that the names of Penn and other 
tored its pathless ness to the desert: the great cathedrals of old religion would | PeT*098 Were spelt differently at different times, and that the George 
have stood—it is we who have dashed down the carved work with axes and ham- | Pe?ne in question was not a man with whom a Secretary of State would 
mers, and bid the mountain-grass bloom upon the pavement, aud ,the sea-winds | have c Now, a pardon was negotiated at Taunton by ‘ Mr. 
chaunt in the galleries. Penne ;’ a vague letter from Sunderland is the evidence; there was at 
These are noble passages, which may turn the laugh at Mr. Ruskin’s | Turton a Mr. Penne ; he was a notorious pardon-broker ; his transac- 
speculations on wealth and government into gratitude and delight. The | ons of this kind remain upon record. Is it necessary, then to surmise 
easiest “ trial school” that could be set up on his plan might discover —for it is only surmise—that William Penn, the Quaker, conducted the 
in any town in this kingdom a hundred better political economists than | b8tgain? The testimony is all on one side ; there is -—— & possibi- 
the author of these lectures ; but Boards of Examiners could produce no | lity in favour of Lord Macaulay's hypothesis. But is it likely, Lord 
standard whereby to test his powers. Macaulay asks, that a Secretary of State would correspond with such an 
individual as George Penne? What answer will satisfy the noble histo- 
yom pa 5 rian? Secretaries of State did correspond with him ; he was thought of 
Ortum i Cara ; Irs Evreors ; A Poon Derexce.—If, then, Jobn | such importance, that one of his letters, printed in Mr. Dixon’s ‘ Life,’ 
Chinaman, not being reasonable, will not got drank, and if he has small | was entered among the minutes of the Privy Council. If Sunderland 
comfort in the narcotic which it pleases us to patronize, what is be to do? | would not write to him, Sunderland's superiors wrote. Lord Macaulay's 
It Is not in his habite to call a temperance or a tectotal meeting and suggestion, therefore, has ne force whatever. We are sorry to find that 
Rp ny himself and his hearers into a state of excitement which leaves | he will not be set right, and refuses to modify an inaccurate passage in a 
all other drunkenness far behind—which, inatead of involving the penalty | history of which the nation, as well as himself, is proud. The point has 
of ead reaction, is followed by sweet soothing reports of platiorm speeches, | been proved against him to demonstration, and it would have done him 
oy votive slippers, and by a p t of self-superiority to | no discredit to recast a paragraph for the sake of historical honesty.” 
os omer — —— ow knows not the civilization which 
os means of cheap moral excitement, Our young ladies shall thrill | A Horse Case. \ 
be ned Lg te aah apd ae) tape | rt) .. horrors | from ibe decision of the Bolton County Coa the ata Bilvester ». 
J 4 a ec- 0 . 
tity is medical class, and throw the blood up into bis - “om dae Hampson. The plaiotiff is a captain in one of the Lancashire regiments 








A 
ng forth with anatomical severity the consequences of tight-laciug. of Risen, ane Be Setvadant ts ane of Se Moca Ramoeems, vewriner 


' : a surgeons, of Bolton, The action was brought to recover the sum of £50 
Be Gas are the resources of civilized Britons, not of pharisaical China- va damages & an injury done to the ati mare by the alleged ne- 
re sii ligence of the defendant, The p! & mare was aged sixte 
Yet Sere wevee was found in po age or in any clime a tribe, a race, tnd bad hunted eight seasons, Ty placed under se tefondent’s paver 
dalged. Mo had not some stimulant in which they habitually in- | with instructions to prepare her for the next season. The plaintiff di- 
pn Pee takes her mundungus ; her hus varies the | rected the defendant to give her “ plenty of work,” and hoped to see her 
id sak bee th an occasional whiff of the stronger narcotic. I wish he | “ fit to ran for her life.” When delivered up to the plaiatiff the mare 
eee ae oe) or gin, of British brandy, for they are all | was lame in both her fore feet, and her legs were swollen, which the 
_ ‘adfasily _ wi Lpeoee nap = British manufactures, But he plaintiff's witnesses thought could only have arisen from violent exer- 
A Calosman tov ey teat fait comme cela. cise. On the other hand defendant contended there bad been no negli- 
> may ea sp um as he loves nothing else. The head of a| gence. The mare had been allowed to gallop only on one occasion ; 
ate Ouse BI to: ong Was so civil as to take me into his warehouse | once she had leaped over a bar two fect high, and once over a quickset 
ond 0 apes “> of opium, that I might sce the drug as it passes hedge into a field. The judge decided in favour of the plaintiff, and 
a ee ane > Fat consisted of balls, the size of a large apple | awarded him £40 damages, being the value of the mare when she began 
—_ ee = w party open the mass was found to be solid ; the other |to hant. The questions submitted to the court were, first, whether the 
hy ull of objects which a commander in the navy not long since instructions given to the defendant to give the mare plenty of work, &c., 
: -_ to return to the owners of a captured junk. “ Arn’t you | did not amount to an indemnity ; and, secondly, whether there was any 
—) my y= % loot a “ of miserable Dutch cheeses?” The “ Duteh | evidence from which the judge could conclude that the defendant had 
}- f thick & ~ na atos opium, worth about £5 each, They are globes | been ity of negli tn | Mellish was beard from the appellant, 
+ oo Je y enclosed in a crast not unlike the rind of a cheese. and fr. Coxon for the respondent. Lord Campbell having been absent 
ing aoe wh ¢ _— —_e one with a fragment of the iron fasten-| from the court during a part of the argument, as one of her Majesty’s 
? g Tt ’ ~ a rew forth about a spoonful of the evil smelling | Commissioners for the ion of Parliament, said he should not give 
“on Bheocdy oe ons which anon my attention ; it was the | any opinion, Mr. Justice Coleridge said he was of opinion, on the 
—s yf a surrounding Coolies. I never before saw qoutien, that the letter did not amount to an inde ; and, upon the 
- <a &Chinaman’s face. I've seen them tried for their | second that the question was not whether there was 
ves and condemned to death, and I've seen them test the long-suffering any solatilla of evidence, but whether there was any evidence upon 
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which the judge could “ reasonably” have come to the conclusion that 
there had negligence, his lordship thought there was not such evi- 
dence. Mr, J Wightman took the o view of the question, 
and thought that there was evidence from which the judge might come to 
that conclusion, though his lordehip would abstain from e: s whe- 
ther or not he himself would have come to the same decision. Mr. Jus 
tice Erle concurred with the opinion of Mr. Justice Coleridge. Judgment 
was thereupon given that the plaintiff should be nonsuited. 











Tue Paicess Roya at Batwonat.—When at Balmoral, the Princess 
Royal has been wont to be a frequent visitor at many of the humble cot 
tages around the Palace ; and ber habits of acute and Intelligent obser- 
vation had rendered her quite familiar with the details of lowly life as 
seen in a Scottish peasant’s home. Burns has sung the p of “ 
ritoh,”’ “ Scotia's hamely food.’ Some of our readers may be aa > 
while sager faces will relax into a genial mile, on being told that a Prin- 
cess of royal blood bas, in this nineteenth century, donned the housewifo’s 
apron, and in childish glee “ tried her band”’ at stirring yom 
Ove anecdote we have beard of the Princess Royal was this—Several 
years ago, when quite a young girl, a matron, for whom her Royal Hl 
ness had a special liking, had added one more to her husband's family. 
The baby, of course, was an object of superlative interest ; and when 
christening was about to take place, the Princess asked to be permitted 
to attend and act as godmother. This was frovly agreed to. The 
came, and so did his Presbyterian reverence; but the expected 
mother, from some cause, did not make her eogmeeen, and after a 
the ceremony went on in her absence, It was barely concluded when the 
Princess came, breathless with haste and excitement, On being told how 
matters stood, her undisguised feelings found veot in a sorrowful “ Ob! 
but couldn't you do it over again!” When the Court left Balmoral last 
summer, the dependants were invited up to the lawn to bid farewell to 
her Royal Highness, The feelings of the Princess so overcame her, how- 
ever, that she was unable to make her appearance before them, and the 
Prince Consort bade adieu on her behalf, It is a cherished hope that 
they will yet see her at Balmoral, though her home must now be ata 
foreign court. Invitations to be la London at the Princess's 
have, we hear, been sent, by her own special neat, to Dr, Robinson, 
the Prince Consort's commissioner, and to Mr, Grant, the head game- 
keeper at Balmoral.—dimburgh Express. 


Mr. Srurceon's Borrowixas.—Iin your article on popular proactane. 
and on the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, (in the Albion of last week, pm give 
several proofs how largely the reverend gentleman copies i 
May I remind your readers how yet more largely he borrows from 

ey? The paragraph headed “ stage effect” is Wesleyan. He first 

established watch-night services, and his followers continue them to this 
day Enter a Wesleyan chapel on the last evening of the year, and at 
eleven o’clock the chapel will be crowded with a devout congregation. 
In re peoeee short addresses are given by different ry on the 
rapid flight of time. About ten minutes before miduight the er 
ceases, and asks the congregation to bow in silent prayer whilst the 
old year passes away ; then it is tat a solemn stillness pervades the 
people, each one apparently supplicating forgiveness for past sins. Soon 
as the clock has tolled out the old and u in the new year, the 
people rise and sing— 

Come, let us anew our journey pursue, 

Roll round with ine yer 
And never stand still till the Master appear. 
Our life is a dream, our time as a stream 
Glides swiftly away, 

And the fugitive moments refuse to stay, &c. 
On the way home the mutual congratulations of friends and astphems 
denote that the service has induced a noble feeling of hy: ness of 
past differences, and many a hearty “ Happy new year” iven and 
received by those who for months > have been unable to forgive, as 
they wish to be forgiven.—Corresp. e 


Minp Your Sytiasies.—Our friend Paddington G with whom we 
happened to be walking the other day, expressed himself in violent terms 
of indignation at the conduct of the manager of the Adelphi Theatre, 
who, he informed us, had produced a drama on a most revolting 


subject. 

In the first place, we told him we didn’t believe him. In the second, we 
asked him what he meant. 

“ Why, the Waterloo-bridge murder, the mutilated remains you know,” 


was the reply. 
and insinuated that our habitually 


We scouted the idea as 
moony friend was dreaming, as usual. 

“Oh! am I though?” cried Paddington, highly offended—and as he 
spoke, he pointed out to us an Adelph poster on an adjacent dead wall. 
“ Look there, and judge for yourself.”’ 

We did look, declared we saw no reason to alter our previous judg- 
ment. 

“Ob! who's dreaming now?” Green was quite in a passion by this 
time, “Can't you read, stupid? The Leg end of the Headless Man 7 what 
else oo mean, I should like to know, but the poor fellow in the car- 
pet g ” 

There was certainly this excuse for our friend’s absurd mistake: the 
printer had not put his syllables in the word “ Legend” sufficiently close 
together.— London paper. 


Fasuions vor Januany.—The Folie for comme announces the follow- 

ing startling novelty in ladies’ fashions for the winter :— 

“ Large open sleeves and the double bell-shape are very generally ae- 

i a jockey !”" 

yby ojeaey We can well understand that if ladies’ skirts of the 

“double bell-shape”’ go on expanding at their present rate, the accom- 

pene of « light porter or maa with a wheelbarrow ev lly 
ome necessary, in order to help the fair wearers along with their un- 

wieldly habiliments. But of what earthly use or oroament as an appen- 

dage to“a ee sleeve’’ a jockey can be we are at a low to — 

Surely the husbands of England are sufficiently saddled with diffieu —y 

at present, to dispense with the addition of s0 Cie « description 

“ rider’? (style d’imprimerie) to their wives’ milliners’ bilis, as the one Indi- 

cated by our contemporary.— Ibid. 











Gaeruounns at Avction—The Borron sale, or rather “ dog-pricing, 
was a much more lively affair. Lord Stradbroke, who had li out- 
side till his dogs were disposed of, took a place near Mr. Ald ber] 
inside the snug office, (at the London Repository) ; and Mr. Borron 
a friend appeared at a window just above the rostrum. “ Are they to be 
sold really ?—coom, tell us !”’ said a broad Saxon voice, as the auction- 
eer was beginning the second heat. “ J conclude so,” said that gentle- 
man, And, “ Aye! aye! you told us so last time, and 6 pay sight of them 
went home again’ was the rejoinder. The sale list was tes os 
kind ; the performances of all the dogs were given io full, with little 
notes as to how the “ dark’ dogs had ran in their trials. An attendant 
“ Archy.” in a silver-laced coat, black and white striped waistcoat, and 
a little f ng cap with an embossed coat-of-arms on its band, mounted 
the table with each of the lots, and very proud be looked of his pets. The 
blood is the original Old Blue le and Streamer of Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire combined with the stoutest ; and it seems to bave the peculi- 
arity of ranning on, season after season. Bright Steel—the winner of the 
Cup this season, in addition to six previous prizes, in which he 
sent down both Protest and Sunbeam—was the first to show. 
quite a thin-baired Liue dog, with a deal of white on his face, legs, 
breast, and very strong muscular about the loins, “Twenty gul- 
neas”’ was the first big ; and away it rattled to 70 gs. with very little 
difficulty. “ Seventy guineas for a dog /”’ said an odd-looking specimen be- 
hind us to his chum ; “* why you and J, lad, would not fetch that thegither.”’ 
And in trath, to look at them, I do not think they would. Un he went 
to 91 gs., and down went Mr, Aldridge’s hammer with that remarkable 
en which is alike conspicuous whether he sells for a guinea or a 
headed. Sporting Meg. mem 

Curnrovs Triat.—Mme. Dorus Gras, the well-known singer, is owner of 
a house at Etretat, near Havre, and a lady named 
house close to it. Some time ago Mme. Breton 


ey’ 

bour, if she would not remove it altoge- 
ther, at least to let her have the side facing her window painted a more 
cheerful colour ; but Mme. Breton refused. Doras Gras, in conse- 
clare, according ing to the eating: lahigiion selaiive to, party-wall 
ec! . to e ve to = 
that for the sam 9000, ball the pelling theald be considered here, 
tribunal granted the application, on the technical ground that as the law 
allows owners of two adjacent ey joint proprietors 

wall which separates them, it could not intend 


? 














_. . fe ye ee 





1858. 





The Alvion.— 





appealed to the Court of Cassation, and the court decided that as the en- | international copyright she can easily do so, “as she is in a position to 


tment relative to the joint proprie 
fens the principle that no one can be constrained to 
or any part of his property, it must be interpreted strictly, and that con- 
Sealy it could not be made applicable to palings, any more than it 
eould to hedges or ditches. 


Tue Cuntwstmas or 1867, iv Exonanp.—A plate of raspberries was 





torship of walls was a derogation | obtain much from 


It therefore quashed the judgment. 


England,” and that the Queen c@ at once alter the 


ve up the whole | treaty without having recourse to Parliament. With regard to literary 


piceez, some few of those who havefread Mr. Reade’s “ The Coursefof Trae 
ove,”’ &c., must be irresistibly reminded of a certain proverb relative 
to glass houses.—Paris corresp. London News, 





A Cuaxce Voracr mane Pieasant.—The English pilot, who was 


pred on Christmas eve, in the open air, tn the garden of Mr. Joba | brought to New York by the Adriatic, ciroumstances preventing his being 


ood, of Kingsthorpe, near Northampton. 


of Durham we hear 


work in one field oa 


In our more northern county landed after he had taken that ship to sea, returned by the Balti 
m our rural friends of simple birds that have built Saturday. All his expenses were patd by the Steamship Company, i 
their nests in the hedgerows. An old farmer, who had four ploughs at sides second officer's wages until his retura, with the 


privilege of pilot- 


¢ 28th ult., eaid he bad never known such weather, | ing the Baltic in and out of Liverpool. His brother pilota, who made him 


his land was in April order. On Saturday a brown linnot’s nest was their special guest while he was in the City, placed him in a carriage 
found at Newbiggin waggon-way with four young ones ; and on Monday drawa by ten horses, on Now-Year’s day, and drove him through a 


& eparrow’s nest was found with four eggs in it, Whinbushes are every- | course o 


where in golden flower, Pansies and 
wild strawberries were 
men were phates “wickens on the 30th near Darham, A hedge- 
sparrow’s nest, with four “em, and the old bird sitting on them, was 
found on a farm at Barlow a few 


A plenio party left Gates! 
ing of the old year, 


calla, He is said to have gone away with very enlarged ideas 


lyanthuses are reported by our | of Yankee hospitality. A New York pilot was carried to England a few 
Sunderland correspondent to be in full blow in his locality, On the 20th years since in the same manner, and was treated with much 
thered between Shildon and Sedgefield, Wo- | the pilots. Y. Times, Jan. 11, 


kindness by 


Conventional Rervrations.—Literary life is full of curious pheno- 


days ago ; and at the same time the | mena. I don't know that there is anything more notiovable t 
polyanthus was blooming at Ryton, and woodbines were ready to blow. we call tional tut ay bgt 4h, 





here isa tacit understanding in every 


1 in an open conveyance on the Iket morn- community of men ot letters that they will not disturb the popular 
At night there came a nipping frost, and the earth | fallacy respecting this or that electro-gilded celebrity, Thore are various 


was hoar on New Year's morn; but the ty! was delightful-—at once | reasous for this forbearance : one is old; one is rich ; one Is good-na- 
| 


sharp and summery,— Gateshead Observer, (Lt 


the long and severe frost of January and February, 1858),—Sun. 


p ould be remembered that tured ; one is such a favourite with the pit that it would not be safe to 
the mildest Christmasday on record (that of 1837) immediately preceded | hiss him from the manager's box. The venerable au 


ra of the literary 
or acleatific temple —~ smile faintly when ope of the tribe is men- 
tioned ; but the fareo is In general kept up as well as the Chinese comic 


Tur Rovat Travian Orena, Covent Ganven,—The new home of the | scene of entreating and imploring a man to stay with you, with the im- 


Italian Opera is rapidly approaching completion, 


The facade in Bow | plied compact between you that be shall by no ineans think of dolng It, 


Street is almost complete, and the side walls are so nearly finished as to | A poor wretch he mast be who would wantonly sit down on one of these 
—e raising of the first great girder, sixteen of which are to sup- bandbox reputations, A Prince Rupert's drop, which is a tear of unan- 


port 


e roof, These girders which are what is called lattice girders, are nealed glass, lasts indeflnitely, if you keep it from meddling hands ; but 
all of wrought iron, aud weigh each somewhere about sixteen tons, The | break its tail off, and it explodes, and resolves Itself into 


wder, These 


loterior semicircles of brickwork from which the several tlers of boxes are | celebrities I speak of are the Prince Rupert’s drops of the learned and 


to spring are finished, and the workmen are now busy at the back wall, | polite world, See how the papers treat them! 


What an array of plea- 


There will be fewer tiers of boxes, and fewer boxes in each tier, than in | sant kaleidoscoplc phrases, that can be arranged In ever so many charm- 


the late theatre, the object of Mr. Gye being to give greater space and | ing patterns, is at their service! 
better accommodation to his patrons, even although at the cost of con- where small authorship comes to 


siderable pecuniary sacrifice, The pit will be ten feet wider, the same | 
increase being given to the atage ; and by a judicious alteration in the 

design, every one in the house will be enabled to see the stage readily. | 
Great improvements will be made in the scenic arrangements ; omen 
others, the erection of an extensive painting-room 90 feet by 40, and the 


abolition of the old fashioned “ flies’—the effect of the latter innovation | will be b h 


being to facilitate the exhibition of spectacle to an extent hitherto un- 


known in our theatres. In almost every case the use of iron will be sub- ; 


stituted for wood, and every other precaution taken to render the build- | 
ing as nearly fire-proof as possible. The works, which commenced on the 
29th of September last, have been carried on with great rapidity, and, in | 
their present aspect, afford every prospect of being finished by the Ist of | 
May, on which day Mr. Gye is bound by his contract to open the theatre. 





Sin James Baooxe anv Borneo.—The question of Sir James Brooke's | 
status in Borneo is one of the immediate and permanent public interest. | 
He is, admittedly, the independent sovereign of a considerable poration, 
the key to those portions of the vast island uaabsorbed by the Date 
Now, is it desirable to perpetuate this anomaly, or to briag the rajah 
and the British Government into closer relations? We believe we are | 
right in saying that the settlement of Labuan is still upon its trial, and | 
that a period has been officially fixed within which its vitality must be | 
made ye or the British flag will be hauled down, Such a retreat | 
would most discouraging, ill-timed, and unfortunate. But the suc- 
cesses of Labuan might be [pen beyond doubt were complete protec- 
tion established for trade and commerce in those waters ; to this end a) 
Government policy favourable to S k is indispensable. Sir James | 
Brooke may reign over a quarter of a million of happy and flourishing | 
people, but he cannot be expected to mount guard over the whole coast, | 
or to promote the interests of departments by which he is ignored. Large | 
and varied questions connected with our Eastern policy are arising ; and | 
while the subject is open there is no reason why we should neglect Bor- 
neo, a territory intrinsically of far more importance than Siam or Japan. | 


Provouixo ny Sream.—The Highland and Agricultural Society of | 





Scotland this year offered a tum of £200 for a steam plough which | 
would satisfy certain condit The only plough that entered into com- 
tion was that of Mr. John Fowler, Cornhill, . which was tried | 


several days both at Stirling and eushane, but in one or two in- | 
stances the day’s work was aps ae accidental derangements of 
the machinery. Mr. Fowler's p) c sof a steam-engine stationed | 
at one end of the ridge, and so far locomotive as to.progress latitudinary | 
with the work, and an anchor moveable in like manner at the other ex- | 
treme. 
is of double construction, so as to move either way, and 


guided by an endless rope revolving on the cylinders of the engine and |; 
anchor. After much consideration the judges have awarded the premium 6 
8 


to Mr. Fowler, considering that, though his steam plough may not bave | 
satisfied all the conditions laid down by the society, the quality and | 


amount of the work performed have been such as to entitle bim to all | pretty correct. It by ao means follows that 
the encouragement and support which their awards are calculated to | power of playing Cheas without see 
afford. "Ball ’ rior C 


Life in London, Nov. 15. 


. 


Is Du. Vourt. Stitt. Atavet—Direotor Vogel, at Leipsic, (father of | Phy, ha 


Dr. Vogel, the African traveller) has recently received, through the 
medium of Chevalier Bunsea, o letter from 
Alexandria, 20th of November, From this letter it would o 
Baron Neimans, on his journey, last sammer, to Arabia, fou 
~ Ft ft 
and to m at Dr. Vogel's 
tion that Abdul Wahed Dre' Vogel) has not been killed, but is kept 
prisoner by the Sultan of Waday, who, according to their description, is 
not only a very severe, but also a very covetous and astute man. The 
assertion of the envoy of the King of Darfur, that Dr. Vogel had been 
beheaded, by order of Sultan of Waday, on —— his baving 
ascended the Sacred Mountain of Wara, is the more to be dou! 


Between these a plough traverses the field ae. - la. 
8 ed and | 2 


aron Nelmans, dated | Messrs. Mead, Marac 
ar that | Fiske will commence on Thursday next, at the New York 

an oppor- | Twelfth Street, and will be continued every Thursday antil it is brought to a 

eoca-pilgrims from the interior of Africa, | close. 

te. They all coincided in the asser- 


| 
| 





How kind the “ Critloal Notices’ — 

ick up chips of praise, fragrant, 
sugary, and sappy—always are to them! ell, life would be nothin 

without ap ne ea and other fletions ; so let them pass current. Don't 

steal their chips ; don’t p e their swimming-bladders ; don’t come 

down on their pasteboard boxes ; don’} break the ends of their brittle 

and unstable reputations, you fellows who all feel sure that your names 
d words a th d years from now.— Atlantic Monthly. 


 @bess 


PROBLEM No, 474, sy Corrap Bever. 




















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate, in four moves. 





Sonvtion to Prosiem No, 473. 
White. 5 White. Black. 
R to Q Kt7. DOM, = —§«-_—ss fe Be ee cconccescr cess tt 
R to Kt aq. Bto RT. 2 Rio Kt Rw BA 
3 Rwk. K wo RG. &. Ro R ch. Bw RS. 
K to Kt 6. Anything. 4 RoR? P tke R 
R wo K 4 ch’mate 5. P ve Kt 5, ch’mate, 








To Conresronnents.—R. S. Your observations on blindfold playing are 
because a man has acquired the 
the board, he must, ipso facto, be a su- 
yer. These two faculties are entirely different. of 


| blindfold pia g we have just heard that our Chess champion, Mr. Paul Mor- 
ing 


has ished himself since his return to New Orleans in playing three 
ly ; the example of Mr. L. Paulsen has stimulated 

him no doubt to the performance of this feat.—A Consultation Match between 
, and Perrin against Messrs. Thom . — and 
ub, 19 Kast 


jd games simul 





Office of the Atlantic Mua Insurance A 
New Yorn, Janvany Zita, 

wees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the follow! 

tog Rt? ite afaire on the Slat of December, 1857. oie od 

Premiums received on Marine Riska, from tet January, 1857, to Stat Dec., 1907, $3,682,583 21 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, IBD... 6... ccccecceeeeeeenee 1,438,389 22 


G*®EMAN AND FRENCH LESsONS.—A German Lady, resident in 
the City “chee York, ia desi ¥. mt im 
strongly recommended by the Editor of the albien, Nairess at inte Odhee. Grass Geb 
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SWART Win 4 "arte | the dally request, when ordering erackere 
We are among the t numbe: mest 
excellent qualities and a truly pw Bete Ayah rere, epee ay ee 
They are undoubtedly the most nourishing and heslthy © 
oulasty of r y Cracker ever produced, and parti. 
oak yy peags for children. With hot or cold dishes ai lunch, they are particularly niee, ae 
Tn purchasing, take pone but those stamped with the name * WING,” 


| Farina Crackers made. They may be procured generally of 


‘as (hose are the 
the most respeetabd 











NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THR AUTUMN TRADER, 
¥. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tatlora, 
LATE OF PARK PLacR, 
Mave Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
oT WALKER STREET, 
B" SECOND STERNT BELOW CANAL STREET, WeeT sive OF AND CLOBR TO BROADWAY 
ING MUCH MORK CONVENIENT AND BRTTER I IGUTED PREMIBK 
thone they formerly ooeupt mr wd y “diap feral a 
w ois, Ser Bie o A Nok. meray Pe ‘Wega wabeadeges . 
8 le Ung ueat ional eo LARG PTRST-OLARR OU eat 
MENT IN NRW YORR, if pot in the World, reeeiving oon Croan od 
MESSRS, BARLOW, PAYNE & oo, 
MANUFACTURERS Agents, Lonpon, 
by steamers bad calling vesssla, throughout the season, avery desirable novelty for GENTLE. 


KEN'S DRESS, and will be found, upon | y P 
beat house for BOONOM ¥ in the United Halen" for SEELE, QUALITY and F RICE, te 


$606,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
-_ TO BR BOLD OUT AT A GREAT BACRIFIOR 
lew of the financial panto and of the fot that it ma tl some 
I have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK vy ORR RACHIP ION weet Mg 
fi conaiete of Jar fc asnorvmente of every description of yAL AND Wintahe GARMENTS, 
great laste from Heh 
bering Coats, Pants, Vesta, Robes, 8 iris, he “ iy WO) CARMEN TS — 
nis ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
NISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES SUSPEN 
. » 
= — Shawls, &c., of our own Manufmcture or ipecaaen, 
6 is the largest Stock of Fashionable and 
offered in the tg To as Lower ‘Prices Gad Sesmsanatte Ceetiing 006 Poratshing Goods ever 
e also a Ke wiock of very Low Priced ( 
which we will close ont to dealers oe hess y er a nban coer Western Feutie, 
beter ay ON ee ET ! wee DEPARTMENT) AT THR SAME oneaz 
Racrifice D . Our 
wanting single Garments or by ihe ae, wih ve Grown epen ten he coeeues of 
B@ The Bills of all selvent Kouks in this and surrounding States taken at ar, 
D, DEVLIN & O., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor, Warren-8t.) 


PINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL !! 
LARGEST WHOLESALE STORK IN THE UNITED STATES!!! 
FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES !! 
wa}. — Time Opened to the Public at Retail!!! 
) MANUPACTURED WITH GREAT CARE EX 
| T ome Market, will be found equal to the con UR Bag a | ve 
Less than One Third Broadway “Sacrifice” Prices. 
JAMES WILDE, JR. & CO., 
| 27 Park Pace, and 24 Moraay Syeeer. 

















PRICE & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS & PAINTINGS 
NO. 83 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 

J. PRICK & CO, invite the attention of the pablic and Library Associati their 

C ¢ facilities for the importation of books to order Centining thetr attention casieuvel} to 

ks, they are enabled to offer purchasers unusual inducements. Uaving experi- 

enced agents in I Paris and Leipsic, all orders will be prompuy attended te, and oa 

the most favourable terms. Orders Wransmitied weekly to Rurope. A splendid collection of 

English Tdustrated Books now on hand. Catalogues furnished gratia, on application. 


‘THE LADIES' NEWSPAPER. 
The Ladies’ Newspaper, 
The Ladies’ Newspaper, 
Is published weekly, 
Ie published weekly, 
At two dollars per annum, 
At two dollars per annum, 
At two dollars per annuto, 
By Jobn Hillyer, 
By Jobn Hillyer, 
At No. 9 Sprace Street, New York. 
At No. D Epruce Street, New York. 
At No. 9 Spruce Street, Now York. 


Four cents per copy. 
Pour cents per copy. 
Four cents per copy. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, aud at the lowest possible prices, made by 
Ww. BF. G@ 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
R Cox. Guaxp & Evizanera 81s., New Youn. 
may be seen at the 4 office, where orders may be left, which will be 


Pi y attended to and faithfully executed ' i 
ted. Orders from the 
country will be attended te 





ASTOR HOUSE. 


NK PATRONS OF THE ASTOR HOUSE ARE OTF year 
T give notice of their intended visits during the A nn a ee 9 
©. A. STETBSON. 





PAIL’ a B. MACKENZIE, 
Mars ey oo Site, Faeviorere om ip oh a HAS ARRANGED 
THE SUBSCRIBER 15 NOW PREPARED TO CLOSER OUT HIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR VASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW OBST PRICES. 

WM. B. MACKENZIE Brandreth i 
Cunal Bireet, New York. 








FUR WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 46 MAIDEN LANE. 
Cc. @. GUNTHER & BONS 
ARE PREFAARD 
BN THE FACE OF EXISTING CIROCUMSTANOKS OF TRADE, 
to well 
Teer Very Kxressive avo Vanien 
Stock of Ladies’ and other Manufactured Furs 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRIOR, 

And invite special attention to the same. 





—_— omers Meient 
lbted, as the | rota) amount of Marine Premiama,...cccccccccc ces ceescseecscsescessscee sees: 190012 @ edie pa pececaphepnotene dpa ger tet Guevanice thas 
Courts of Darfur and Waday are by no means on gees terme. Bares | sx, sesitas hove hoe temnsd woh Life Bashar 200 epee Bue Bike ee NO GOODS WHICH ARB oer pone. ere ASD MANUFACTURED 
Neimans intended to leave for Waday very shortly, and most likely is | “jected with Marine Risks. y ~ 
already on the road, Perhaps he is the first to whom we shall owe the | Premiums Marked 00 from Ist January, 1887, \o Sst December, 1867,.......+.. 5,942,812 68 THE LAFARGE HOUSE. 
.v ve. c eee ‘ és aed 
certainty of Dr. Vogel being still ali fy, tO threes sesesseeserssossseess sees, AOGORS 6 ‘The undersigned, having leased the above Hotel from the 14th inst., would respectfully in 


Tur Fortunate Famn.y.-—A 
—The following is not a bad illustration of “ bow to do it,” as 
by the Upper Ten :---* The Marquis of N —Our Minister at Flo- 
renee, and high in Austrian favour. The Earl of Mulgrave (sun of the 
above peer)—Just appointed Governor of Nova Scotia. Honoura- 
ble Charles Falpps, .B., Colonel in the ow (brother of the one 
—Keeper of Her wo —— and Treasurer of the House’ to 
the P Consort. soa, Charles—Page of Honour to the Queen 
(which will sooa ure the boy a commission in the Guarda, worth 
£1,200.) His son-in-law, Captain Sayer, ag Ee Quartermas- 
ter-General at the Horse Guards. Hoo. Edmund Phipps (second 
brother of the marquis) Commissioner of Encambered Estates in the West 
Indies (usually resident in ltaly.) The Hon. Augustus Phipps (third 
brother of the Marquis)—Rector of Euston-cum-Barnham, Suffolk, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen.” 
~ Tun Crown Juwnts.—The Globe says :—* The paragraph lately going 
the rouad of the papers upoa the subject of the Crown jewels contains an 
important inaccuracy. e jewels constituting the Regalia at the Tower 
are not thore respecting which there has been a question between our 
Court and that of Hanover. Some jewels belonging to George II., and 
some in the possession of Queen Charlotte, were, it seems, the subject of 
& bequest to the Crown of Hanover. Under that bequest they were 
claimed, and her Majesty baving submitted the claim to competent au- 
thority, its validity was admitted. The Crown of Hanover, however, 
has nothing to say to the Regalia, which will remain as at present.” 


Another account says that the jewels in question are worth, not a mil- | 


lion sterling, but one hundred thousand pounds, 


dent of the Daily News writes : | the Company bave the following Assets, vi 
practised | Stocks of the Hate of New York 





| 


—— | 
Gt.ass Hovses axp “ Warre Lres.”"—Mr. Charles Reade has been 


actively and successfully engaged in a trial against what he terms “ pi- 
rates,’ who have interfered with an ar t entered into bet 





bie cad the anthem ofa eve, “Les ny Parir,” feo transla- 
t ‘ repch applauds Mr. Reade's 
Teinenineailiied nanan diver Uae enias cae 
ances to the effect that if France chooses to change the existing law of 


| 
of the Company, for (he year ending Sist Di comber 
deed y, the Second : : 


£ 
and of New York City Banks ; and other Stocks, 


and Loana secured bY Biowks, «6... ccc cece neces ce eeeenee sees 1,641.800 09 
Bonds and M end Real Katate,.. stescnececeseeswenenes see 260,100 08 
Dividends on Interest on Bonds and Mortgages aud other Loans, sunc 

notes, reinsurance and other claims due the Company, estimated at 08 8O4 29 
Premium Notes and Mille Reowivable, ...... 6 66. ccc ices cnnweeceene eueeeccunee 962.908 75 
Ge UD GEE, 04 bess cvcceccdccccdende c6sdebntiecveerce 118,541 55 

Total Amoant of Assets, . scceescecees G4OTL206 87 


The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the outstanding 

cermiontee of Pee vee holders thereef, or their legal representatives, on aud after Tues- 
t of February next. 

Aner reserving ONE MILLION BEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, 
they have further resolved that fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the Company, 
of issue of : r leg resenta- 
lives, on and after Tuesday the Second day of February next, from which date all interest 
pares us cease, The certificates to be produced at the ume of payment, and cancelled to 

ex paid. 

They have also declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 

v', 1857, for which certifeates will be ianued 
on and after Tueada: eoruary next. 
The profits of the Company, ascertained fam the latJuly, 1842, to the lat day of 
1857, for which Certificates were issued, aMOUNLLO..............000++ 





annary, 6.619 2 
Additional profits from lst January, 1257, to let January, ABA... . 6... 6... 1,088, 200 
Total Profits for 16M YOAre.....-.....ceeeegeeseee “F.aa7. 430 
The certificates issued previous to 1886 have been redeemed by Cash 6, 464, 190 
Net Rarnings remaining with the Company, oe let January, 1868 $2,193,230 
Ry order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Joho D. Jonas, Cheries Dennis, Caleb Barstow, 
Thomas Tilesion A. P. Piles, Dennis Perkios, 
Heury Cot, leonardo 8 Suaret oxeph Gaillard, Jr 
. OU, Piekersgiil Leroy M. Wiiey, m, H. H. Moore, 
Lewts Curtis, Daniel 8, Miller William Wood, 
Wm. 8. Weunor 8. T. Nicol}, J. Heory Burgy 
Charles H. Kussell, Joshua J. Henry, Cornetias Grinpell 
Lowell Holbrovk, Geo, &. Bency O. Brewer, 
Robert ©. Goodhue, David Lane, ‘atts Sherman, 
P. A, Hargous, James Bryce, Edward R. Bell, 
Me one, Wm. J KR jan. 
Edward H. Gillilan, nome kK. ert, B. J. 
Reyal Willian B.’ Dodge. Pievcher Westray. 
JOUN D. JON 
CHARLES DENXIB, Vice: President, 0 oe ee 
W. B. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-President. 


form \ts former patrons and the public that bis whole time will be devoted to the welfare of 
ius guesta. Nothing in his power shall be lef undone to conduce to their comfort ; and he 
assures them that in all the appointments of the Motel it shall be second tc none in the 
United States. [Tis charges will be commensurate with the times, 

HENRY WHEELER. 
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OQRFICK NOTICE. ~The Maller EUROPE vip Liverporl por U8 Waames 
FULTON, Will close at this Office on BATURDAY the Oth da eb eu 
AM. ISAAC V. POWLER, Postihaslar 


The Mails for CALIPORNTA. and Sou isa 
; : at this RIDAY, rd 
TAY LOM, wilt close thes oo, FRIDAY iret 
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,, 
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per Un mecamer 
February, at one o'clock, P. M. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. a “wtmne. 
rps we = heparan : MANZANILLA CnESST. - sons ont, 
= me 4 a te pale A eniour, found pomaren a 
the bitter flavour of the Sowers big ry camomile. It is very light in body, 
GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICB. eminently tree’ from acidity, J and 
WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, qualities, and as a standard = iin it has few supertors. 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. NT PERAY MOUSSEUX. 
| This Wine is one of the beat — of the Rhoue, and is characterized by Ita delicacy and 
on superfine cream tinted paper, small dio, superdly bound cloth, gilt edges. Four | bt . and & fla that partakes of th nd ar of the violet and raspberry. It is an 
za boa ir * y Gx Dowans, in moroceo, full gilt or antique, Six Bowers, gah eRocilunt gl Mgut dineer Wine, and p Me referred by many to ‘Cham, pagne. ¥ 
c IRY—Selected and Pitted BASS'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
— rORts on y a EU La prod Lod yp td Ae be Brerett Sines, ~— sola te ovtennis. v The delight and goloce 4 the Endian eubaliegs in » bie Paming pasasion, the Lar ety a ae ae vines fore for the goose] Da. mt Suriviota 
5 ‘ wih Harve zie e » | brandy pawnee ; the drin thout w' no ig es complete, no journey by da a large ell-assorted Stock 
if rk i aitia hn Cibert, Birket Foster, and Wiliam Harvey. vaou TM. Hicown, W. | vibe the favourite drfok of lord and bagiwsan, duchess and puree ; the much admired wale | BATT. TROUT FLIES, So, de., of every variety, which be is able to supply on the most libe- 
1 eich, . Goodall, and numerous other artists, Engraved most elaborately by the | for invalids ane porsane of weak interiors. THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N.Y. Merpupte costes be in the above Articles, will find it to their lee nr 
—s vty * artists, seeing the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public by “ Block making their purchases. 
soo a ; mat ee sentcar ot ry h filch ea from me my GOOD same robs me of HILGER & co, N. Ly the new SERPENTINE (it SPINNER, ackoowlodg bs nage’ = = tte. 
“ t t ut he who » 
that whieh wnt enriches bim, 208 wea indeed." NO. 19 PLATT STRKET, NEW YORK. omen Bait for Trolling ever invented. 
or sale, Wuo.esate and Rerait, y yaudiae | pomyioes at ‘ey toy oe } SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
en ree 
N. B. Copies of the above, carefully packed, will be sent by, ane or express, on receipt of | MESSRS. CRUSE & FILS ERS AO ik ie and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, . 
@ove Dourans for the cloth copies, or 81x Dot.ans for those in morocco. GEL : pore DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
avine fypocee bey PRICKS, TO goaaearenD WITH THA RE 
PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS. sone aly Ai Riiinian wins ae Blectric, Indian, Rifle, and Kentne oat 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
tay, beral te tric, Bitte Powde 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. | _89" ¥:3-—Onders for direct Importation ms eaceted yr promplly, and on Uberal terme. Indian Rifle, and Kentucky 1 r, 


A New Edition (First Editon being exbausted) of ~~ AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. fetca meat for BLASTING and SHIPPING aoe, comprising « full assortment of qua 
ORTRAITS or MY MABaie FRIENDS; On, A PREP INTO Byuune KiNG THE MISSOURI WINK COMPANY bea nrg VE) 

P% OM. By Uncle Ben. 1 vol. 12mo, with Seven Illustrations, $1 25. Gilt edges, $1 75. OF St. LOUIB, HO., iwenty ive Four of tate P peat ahopaeadren je means so Sols Bre 

Exraacts ov Reviews axp Notices sy tax Paes. prinaipel snd also at the: iter Servet, 

arngre tea freshness — glow io the style and a home interest that wii! secure the sympa Ht APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 


= corner of 

thy. of avery reader. © Kate Kearney * the longest tale, te & charming noveletie, with many | 504 mT a ibe ful mode from CRATSE of 8 best Tmported ae AAD image tn Miesours oun PETERSON, J 
racter.—N. \ 4 - c Ae " 
: nil pares of @ aaa ona sagacious cheeven. Tt consists of a nee SB nae of fer es Hae RELING © ATAWBA,’ ond ot the “ CAB ” in enses, D w w TH, aes a a. at Le 
fe Th draw ith iderable dramatic power , the style is unpre wale, in qeamision to - ALWOR’ y and 
Sa enaibocies—o very race tmerii in these dnye—and the narrative ia not strained to RAMBAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. . : Vircurs, mrss. 
suit the moral, + i wn every instance so natural as to justify the impression that the sketches 
A 


" Bvening Post REMOVAL. U DU A —— Hors at 1a 
“— series of eekese of domes te life apparently drawn from actaal observation. They B. BUNKER, Successor to P Pete) BAe ante, pprne deans. —S'veieasional » ALE ube Fee 
marked by not a little acuteness <n and porway several interesting varietioe “a BUNKER & °., les, ote., et. p 
character with fidelity to nature and beauty of expression. —N. ¥. Tribune. a —— ty — rompuly attended to, a 
The “ Port ralte " are weil drawa, and will, doubtless, be sought for by many.—¥. ¥. Cow WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, = HENRY DUGUR. 
ive 
iiiole Hen has acquitted regal of the task with a good dealof cleverness. The style is ge BAS REMOVED 70 ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF C AY 
ry. 


of 
nial and pleasant.—# 19 JOHN STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, (Pent benets to persons 7 opeeee Veyersiens Prepared oly by 
One or two of the canton | ore very pathetic, and all are well written.—¥. ¥. Com. Ade. Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. Manufacturers of the CRLEBRATED CORD) ral Hit ¢ OF GARE 
bachelor has ce! made a very entertaining book.—J, I’. Observer. laAL See a 
* Portraits” 7 an ite. ete ond real, wh tle the stories have @ most captivating fresh G Fourth Avenne. 
Revs Ihy —Prenneylecm ian FINE GROCERIES. yn 
oe oousist sole corte of tales written with originality, vigour and grace.—Phila. THOMAS HOPE & CO re cer s at ee teeth as reff wed ran ai ~~ J 
* A 
"Tee cnckes to the volume are very well written, and will furnish amusement for » Win NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, or and Tne 9 See that di with 
‘ational Bra ( Washington, D. Opposte the washing infants and 


1 spenses use 
ter’s evening — Nation: mothers will Gnd it saperior 
success of A delightful volume has base en in these times. We do not find it 


extracts. 
YONKERS, for ving, 
wonder, for ook is really a most charming one. “ earney'’ evinces ability equal opposite the Railroad Depot. Sold by all Druggists and F 
to the AL day of a firat-c lass novel. —Home Jow 


Directly F. G- PONTAINE & ©0., 905 and 580 Broad: 
thet Are apirited sketohes of six family groups naturally drawn.—Boson Daily Ade. H‘Y,, COMSTARTLY OF HAND, AND OFFER VOR ALB EVERY DESCRIPTION rs uae, How Tem. 
Ae a literary effort, and the firat, we believe. submit ib the public by the author, tise F ‘ * i iating Sei x Rare aN oy Glos ‘ed LOS red guy and for ate best sii thiest food for Infants 
ed nice a a: ahs ud f th lar ‘ik by Mail, f f Postage, t ee and ick Wines mR ay ome D eet Co, A 11s 900 Fourth Avenue. 
ie w - a 00) ol le al wor! ree of ‘on eo, to 
eas within 3,000 =iiee who will von te them oP Mal Mail or ciber wien’ the price of the Book. eo tak y ny f all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
ag FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 08 All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, Ae. CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
DUFF’S NEW WORK ON BOOK-KEEPING. pinta Hare, Beat Tuoguet de sn vc vee iaeracctapeaca restos aa CHIEY OFFICE, HAMATOR, 0. W. 
223 al Octa H *» Eni Edition. P: “ $1 50. eROBHE UPPER: focel Fevtved rea ovary morning from the matt approved Daireg All of Subscribed Capital $1. 
pp-, Rey vo. Harper jarged + Price, which they deliver free of .— to all parts of the neigh: S8URANORS GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PL PLAN FO 
MIS WORK 18 SANCTIONED BY THE dereeee fr OF COMMERCE OF N#W | bouring country wiacent there I Ng re ey yay tel _, 
t pow in use as & work of reference for the accountant an or 10 — SS Fy Assurance. 
| " ole ' it is the firet upon this fe publi shed in the coun- t. ano ball of tho Fremiam Ser the 


It ts adopted as a text rt book in all the principal yy J. J. DR UM: M ° N D & ¢ ° 
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R rus WHOLE OF 


ase 
4 , waa and ty be Le, var of the ae of business mea an of Premium, receivable annually, or 
schools throughout Can ace the Introduction of Sor Compan; 
RULED BL \NKS upon One exten 4 nan paper $1 2 per set. With the Author's printed CORNER OF CANAL AND saat STREETS, NEW YORK, tied Aanirance Fad bear Fall bropor 
directions for ‘Weaching. Made by RB. UC, Root, Anthoay eo Oo., New York. AVE constantly on ie Large and Ve vel amber y 4 of nes, Teaa, and Policies of five years’ —— 
ZI. can be fou > + Clark AL. Assured parties who ma: or necessitated tO discontinue payment of 
Cured Hams, He’ and other Celebrated Brands of Champ: ma cochange their pode = vo of emailer amounts ‘enenoumbersd with -y tA, — angen 
JOSEPH C. WRENCBE, dials, Seoteh and Phileicintie Ales and Porter. Preserves Pickles in great vari Liberal regulations of pestdanee and travel 
LA Gilloux Sardines, Olives, aud Anchovies, Wolfe's Schuapps, and W. 5. C. Club House SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
OTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER TO TAKE DEPOSITIONS, AFFIDAY 3 in wood or glass, 
Acknowledgements, and prove Claims and Accounts for the following States, duly 
by the Governors ; 


New York. Pennsylvania. Vermont. Indiana. 

Valifernia. Virginia ew Hampshire. Michigan. _ FINANCIAL. 

Texas. Wisconsin. Kentucky. North Carolina. = = 

< | i ansas. Routh Carolina. 
seo ‘lori 


i » Tennessee. 213 2 
‘Areanens. Connecticut. Rhede'faiand, Maryland. DUNCAN SHERMAN 4 008 dogs tt, ' He 23 1B 248 3 
Minnesota. wre. iene. We beg to announce that we have formed s Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of sad air pequmte lar : 7, bo = 
Orrice, 67 Watt Sr. ; Resipence, Howann Horm, Com. Maran Lane axp Broapwar. A. N. LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, M. rami Recretary, Hamion W., or teene e Oe Agencies in Canada. 
Acknowledgements taken at the Office, Residence, or at the Dwellings of the parties, in For the transacting of a at Detroit, ohn, 

GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


at Su J . B., and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 
any part of the city or vicinity. 

CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. the of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 

ond Selling of STOCKS, BONDS, ac. sH COMMERCIAL co 
of DUNCAN SHERMAN & 0O., em the comenensenent of Britt MPany 
time, TO WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE IN REFERRING, affords us . 
baslaces wo prepess. ESTABLISHED 1820, 

Doe nl Sables ced Seo, © Crate Ser Ge Purchase and Gale of STOCKS ond | ev aprear (wire ACCUMULATION) $6,800,000. | NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Galletions made on all parts ofthe eouniry apon the most favourable terms ~— <= —— MR _- he- y om lean. Losses Fremptiy pei. 


. - A. N. LEWIS. sree an walt Wall Street. 
THEODORE STOUT. GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 


{u addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : MANHA AN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
pT | — siete eee ahead Ad ~ ee ae OFFICR, NO. 68 WALL STREET. . 
Witte h Aston, Karon, iheq., New York. Cash Capital ..§250,000, 
orale Seo ABeos, Ear. Snceneaneenenn up eomenel ie eeune a & 
Cuas. H. Fisuen, Eeq., Philadelphia. a te 











rom LirE. MaLy CREDIT. ENDOWMENT 4580! 


» Half Premium | Whole Prem | At 60 or death | At 65 or death 
With Profit. | With’t Profit. ist seven years | rem’r of life} if earlier, if earlier. 


ail | le 
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FP. Mow. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. im. F Mott. é Sian ea 
B44" AED NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH Bot tae | any ha {che Ceowell. 
a thew inter ~ a pasar Augustus H. Ward. iSee wart yy Mint 
charge empteenty urn. 
Wet yunablesai Pintad ad le paras the fe TA ee cot ireland, Sectlend, And at a meeting of the Board of Direetors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq 
PA 1 sovinese tn Marth pan Tee Oe was unanimously re-elected President for the ensuing year. 
RICHARD BELL. 0, 29 William Sireet, New York. ma A canine to tenure equine Bate os oy Piss, Biche of Merchandise, 
H GRAIN ‘urniture, Buildings, Ships in Port, uber rourable terme : 
WELLS, FARGO & 


cv. 
" CALIFORNIA EXPRESS THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL U.S. M. STEAMERS. 
N.Y. & #8 roadway, N. Se EXCHANGE CO, Pa me ne 
DEAT AN sciatic Rea TO CALIFOR xen OREGON AND THe SANDWICH 1s: | ™ ATHANTIO ee ee On .: 
yh each month. 
fy T-1 tirnes. having been b = r Government service. every 
Sener ae Hol nas been taken ir thet ‘const ~~ srl" she ts Yo tavare fone snd 
Eada 5 aainwaan LF >in 2 veya tative i rat eabin, Qf coastert. 
sallsh, Breach, or Garmen, 242 Ay 20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. of ex oes Me goomn, Mak Voota Liverpenl +3 ew Yoke ap ond th netee 
a wiisodt fash Laid Vommiasioner of the Liliwote Central R: R. Co. sseeasiatenh auaaeetinearll Oe op Live 2 can be secured unui paid for 
— Depot, Chicago, Tu. in sums of One Pound Sterling f apwerés, payable as tay of the Banks ta Bosuass, 2 
ona Vaan and up pay any RE. 


» MOSHAMLAL cot Rrestirar, tae dnt srectyst pa.cigsent set | ——— 
=3t vols Rmbrestered. 8h Cha ina, Orivoline ead Bieel’ Pal sevon nem ve aa pon " So nad in = 


BANKERS, 
wyh & a nd rich Orname 
Sin lin a aa Werth srthes., ee wes “ es rest Varley. | PY RAW ON THE BANK OF LONDON, AND MAKE REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND 
t be jor country 
ssuurtunsnt of Pancy Goods, sles Kil doves, at WO cis por pair all caine.” “"*® | ‘he principal places of the West and Northwest 


Wall-street, New York. 
IMMRE DE: Wedding Cards and Knvelopes cannot be surpassed BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, Austin Friars, London. 
No, 688 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. NO. 560 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, The owners not fer got. sliver, bullion, peste, Jewelry 
PA — = — Teaue Credita for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. Sieteed theras.” ville are signed therefor, and the value er 
BRAING'S PATENT CRAMPION PIRB-PROOF SAFES. . 
Ww" WALLS PATENT row Den F KS, THE SAME THAT WERE REMITTANCES TO IRBLAND, SCOTLAND, 
awarded separate i Se cena F dthe Wortd’ Segeie please notice that I by the Vessels of . con 
= ~ rote come ia wes ‘unded Wedals Jat the London Wi rine we mre son nn tun nae Be Toni Yurv’and in Bnpland on same terms as by the mall Pondie Wiese. 
be enpertor to any aver nfared ‘0 the publie, and the aud. ; Ratt Jon B Ny oy 
a nctenen Bales failing to 10 say) ND, 
Wed or rasa glar ploking sibs leeks = ° me xe ook AKY, ) ry 
sts AS iad ersona att 4 to make and sell Her To sume from roe ot wpuant at 






































LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
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ae “rT vb Tensom, fay Wrendway twe doore at above Amity Bireet, and whetever We iSarde oe Somente pt itr aan will be ae | Semen . 
Kade © HANUEON OF the Neason exert vast In sae wagers Mest, 
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PE Ne, 4 J Street, New-York, 
only, BANDA, Druggisis, 00 Fulton Sireet, New Yor’, ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS, 











HoEMAra Serer eae n deat 25°" eer time one ah riwtsiane fas a uN 
MAS ine macular pie i le i haga asi pee rt *| scart “r si Bae enna ees agen oh ew. 
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